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"All  Quiet  Along  the  Potomac" 


Dedication 


To  Lenna  Lowe  Yost,  We  Dedicate 
This  Book  as  a  Token  of  Our  Ap- 
preciation of  Her  Interest  in  the 
Welfare  of  Shepherd  College. 


Foreword 


Anot  her  year  has  rolled  away  and  Father  Time  demands 
the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Cohongoroota.  In  answer  to 
his  call,  dear  readers,  we,  the  Junior  Class,  present  this 
hook  for  what  it  is  worth.  We  hope  in  the  days  to  come, 
as  you  leaf  through  its  pages  you  may  find  many  reminders 
of  the  happy  hours  spent  at  Shepherd  College.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  record  of  the  school's  activities  for  the  year  we 
have  included  as  a  special  feature  several  articles  recalling 
past  days  in  historic  Shepherdstown. 

We  wish  to  thank  our  advertisers,  President  White, 
Miss  Turner,  Mr.  H.  L.  Snyder,  Mr.  John  Quigley,  Mr.  R. 
G.  Miller,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Davis,  and  all  other  persons  who  have 
contributed  in  any  way  to  the  success  of  our  annual. 


LENNA  LOWE  YOST 


♦  4&= 
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Lenna  Lowe  Yost 


Lenna  Lowe  Yost  was  born  in  Basnettville,  W.  Va.  in  1878.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Columbia  Basnett  Lowe,  two  loyal  West  Virginians. 

Her  preparation  for  life  was  made  in  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College  and 
Ohio  Northern  University.  After  her  graduation  she  married  the  Honorable  Ellis 
A.  Yost,  who  is  now  an  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District 
of  West  Virginia.    They  have  a  son  who  is  following  in  their  footsteps  of  service. 

Mrs.  Yost  has  always  been  an  untiring  worker  and  has  given  special  attention 
to  the  welfare  of  the  women  in  education  and  in  industry  throughout  the  State. 
She  was  President  of  the  West  Virginia  Equal  Suffrage  Association,  and,  still  more, 
she  acted  as  chairman  of  a  committee  in  a  campaign  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Federal  suffrage  amendment.  The  efficient  service  that  she  rendered  the  equal 
suffrage  cause  was  the  occasion  of  much  favorable  comment. 

She  also  served  ten  years  as  President  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  during  which  time  the  organization  did  much  in  promoting  prohibition. 
In  1921  she  was  appointed  by  President  Harding,  as  a  delegate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Congress  against  Alcoholism  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 
She  was  offered  the  commissionership  of  prohibition  in  West  Virginia,  one  of  the 
most  important  executive  positions  in  the  State.  It  is  said  she  refused  the  office 
because  of  her  deep  interest  in  education  in  the  state  schools. 

Mrs.  Yost  may  fittingly  be  called  a  famous  first  of  West  Virginia.  She  was 
the  first  woman  in  West  Virginia  to  preside  over  a  political  party  convention. 
She  was  the  first  woman  teller  of  the  Republican  National  Convention,  and  the 
first  woman  to  be  a  member  of  a  state  board. 

She  has  been  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
since  1921.  She  has  a  particular  interest  in  the  problems  that  involve  the  health, 
the  diet,  the  housing,  and  the  happiness  in  general  of  the  students.  She  has  several 
times  been  a  visitor  at  Shepherd  College,  where  her  devotion  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  school  and  her  graciousness  and  personal  charm  have  won  for  her  the  friend- 
ship of  both  students  and  faculty. 
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College  Song 


Close  beside  Potomac's  waters, 

Of  historic  fame, 
Stands  our  noble  Alma  Mater. 

Glorious,  her  name. 


Lift  the  chorus,  speed  it  onward, 

Loud  her  praises  ring, 
Hail  to  thee,  dear  Shepherd  College, 

Hail,  all  hail,  we  sing. 

Nestled  in  the  quiet  hamlet, 

'Neath  the  azure  blue, 
Sends  she  forth  her  sons  and  daughte 

Loyal,  loving,  true. 

Fondly  in  our  memory  resting, 

Happy  gladsome  days; 
Still  to  thee,  dear  Alma  Mater, 

Offer  we  our  praise. 


Chorus 


COLORS 


(       (  lold  and  Blue 


\K)TT<  > 


Plus  ultra 


Zip!  Whack!  Boom!  Crack! 
Old  Po-to-mac! 
S.  C.    That's  we! 
West  Virginia  ! 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 


PRESIDENT'S  COTTAGE 


W.  H.  S.  WHITE 

English,  French,  and  Professional  Subjects 

Student,  Salem  College;  Graduate  Glenville  State 
Normal  School;  A.  B.  West  Virginia  University; 
Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  A.  M.  West 
Virginia  University.  Principal  Flatwoods,  1904-6; 
Superintendent  Burnsville,  1906-7;  Superintendent 
Kingwood,  1910-11;  Principal  Flemington  High 
School,  1912-13;  Superintendent  Piedmont  District 
Schools.  1913-18;  Superintendent  Logan  1918-20. 
President  Shepherd  College  State  Normal  School, 
1920. 


A.  D.  KENAMOND 

Mathematics,  Chemistry.  Physics 

Dean  of  the  College  and  Director  of  Summer  School 

Graduate  of  West  Liberty  State  Normal  School. 
1900;  Taught  in  a  rural  school  three  years.  A.  B. 
West  Virginia  University,  1907.  Teacher  of  Science 
and  Mathematics  Concord  State  Normal  School, 
spring  1907.  Teacher  of  Science  and  First  Assist- 
ant West  Libertv  Slate  Normal  School.  19(17-12.  in- 
cluding Summers  1908-10-11.  Attended  Summer 
School  West  Virginia  University  1907  and  1909, 
and  University  of  Chicago  1912,  and  1922  and 
Autumn  1923]  Shepherd  College  State  Normal 
School,  1912. 


MABEL  HENSHAW  GARDINER 

History,  Economics,  and  Civics 

M.  P.  L.  New  Windsor  College,  Md.,  1886. 
Taught  near  Sumter,  S.  C,  1886-7;  Glenwood,  Md.. 
1887-8;  Newtown,  W.  Va.,  1888-9:  Private  School, 
Luray.  Va..  1895-6;  Inwood,  W.  Va.,  1896-7;  Mt. 
Airy  School,  Berkeley  County,  1897-8;  Teacher 
Fairmont  State  Normal  School,  1899-1903.  A.  B. 
WTest  Virginia  University.  1915.  M.  A.  Student  of 
W'est  Virginia  University  Summer  Terms  of  1923 
and  1921.  Shepherd  College  State  Normal  School, 
1903. 


ELLA  MAY  TURNER 


Graduate  Shepherd  College  State  Normal  School, 
1X95;  Teacher  Public  School,  1896-1903.  Assistant 
in  Training  School,  Marshall  College  State  Normal 
School,  1903-4.  A.  B.  West  Virginia  University, 
1906.  Instructor  Glenville  Stale'  Normal  School, 
Spring  Term,  1907.  Instructor  in  Science.  Shep- 
herd College  Slate  Normal  School.  1907-12.  A.  M. 
West  Virginia  University,  1911.  Graduate  Stu- 
dent Cornell  University  Summers,  1910-11-12-20 
and  21.  Student  George  Peahodv  College  for  Teach- 
ers Summer  Term  1918.  Instructor  in  English 
Shepherd  College  State  Normal  School,  1913 


ADDIE  ROSALIE  IRELAND 
Art 

Rural  Schools.  Morgantown  lliuh  School.  Art 
Diploma  West  Virginia  University,  1900.  Studenl 
West  Virginia  Ihiivcrsity,  1901-L!.  Scholarship 
Member  of  Art  Students'  League.  New  York  City, 
1902-3.  Student  and  Assistant  in  School  of  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Chicago.  l(.l()f>-(>.  Student 
three  Summers  in  West  Virginia  University  and 
one  Summer  in  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Ap- 
plied Art.  Instructor  West  Virginia  University, 
Summer  1903  and  Spring  1904.  Art  Supervisor, 
Fairmont  Public  Schools.' 1906-1 1 .  Shepherd  Col- 
lege State  Normal  School.  1912. 


ETTA  0.  WILLIAMS 

Commercial  Subjects 

Graduate  Washington  County  High  School,  Hag- 
erstown,  Md.  Graduate  Columbia  Business  Col- 
lege, Hagerstown,  Md.  Teacher  Columbia  Busi- 
ness College.  Shorthand  Diploma  Gregg  School. 
Chicago,  111.  Student  Columbia  University.  B. 
C.  S.,  Bowling  Green  Business  University.  Shep- 
herd College  State  Normal  School,  1915. 


JESSIE  TROTTER 

Latin,  French,  Mathematics,  and  Geography 

Student  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College.  A.  B. 
West  Virginia  University;  A.  M.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Teacher  of  Latin  and  Mathematics.  Wes- 
leyan College  from  lime  of  graduation  until  1911; 
same  subjects  in  Grafton  High  School  lor  two 
years;  Morgantown  High  School  four  years.  Shep- 
herd College  State  Normal  School,  1919. 


FLORENCE  SI  I  AW 

Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training,  Upper  Grades 

B.  S.  Kirksville  State  Teachers'  College.  Teach- 
er of  rural  schools  for  three  years.  Five  years 
teaching  in  High  Schools.  Shepherd  College  State 
Normal  School,  1923. 


I.  O.  ASH 


EDUCATION! 


Graduate  Tyler  County  High  School  1910.  A. 
B.  West  Virginia  University,  1914.  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Summer,  1915.  A.  M.  University  of 
.Nebraska,  1917.  Graduate  Student  University  of 
California,  1917-18.  Taught  five  years  in  rural 
schools.  Taught  in  Tyler  County  High  School. 
191  1-16.  Principal  Clay  County  High  School.  1918- 
19.  Principal  and  District  Superintendent,  St. 
Mary's,  1920-21;  Principal  and  District  Superintend- 
ent, Shinnston,  1921-21.  Head  of  Educational  De- 
partment. Shepherd  College  State  Normal  School, 
1924. 


MABEL  M.  HALL 

IIomi:  Economics 

Graduate  Ames  High  School;  B.  S.  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics from  Iowa  Stale  College.  Graduate  study 
in  Home  Economics  Education,  Iowa  State  College. 
Taught  Home  Economics  and  Physical  Training  in 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  High  School  at  Missouri 
Valley,  Iowa,  two  years.  Shepherd  College  Stale 
Norma!  School,  1924. 


MABIE  ELSIE  McCORD 
Music 

Graduate  in  Voice  and  Collegiate  Course  in 
Music  Metropolitan  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Graduate  student  North-western  University, 
Evanston,  111.,  Summer  1921,  and  West  Virginia 
University.  Summer  1925.  Taught  Voice  and  Piano 
Logan  College,  Russellville,  Ky..  1910-191:5;  Met- 
ropolitan College  of  Music,  191  1-1915;  Grenada 
College,  Grenada,  Miss.,  1916-1917;  Public  School 
Music.  Voice,  and  Piano,  Logan.  W.  Va.,  1917- 
1921;  Glenville  Stale  Normal  School,  1921-1923; 
Shepherd  College  State  Normal  School,  1923-24; 
Hood  College,  Frederick,  Aid..  1924-25.  Present 
position,  1925. 


KATHARINE  D.  WEVER 
Dim  i  ri  in  (if  Physical  Education 


Graduate  Martinsburg  Iligh  School.  Graduate 
nl  the  Sargent  School,  Cambridge.  Mass.  In- 
structor in  Wes  Virginia  'Teachers  Institutes 
1921-192.").  Shepherd  College  Slate  Normal  School, 
1925. 


JOHN  NEWGOME 

Bn     x;\    ami  A< ;  ni<  a  i .111:1 

Director  of  Athletics 

Graduate  Keyser  I  Iigh  School,  1917.  A.  B. 
Davis  and  Elkins  College,  1924.  Instructor  in 
History  and  Physical  Education  and  Athletic  Di- 
rector and  Coach  Richwood  High  School,  1924-1925. 
Graduate  Student,  West  Virginia  University,  Sum- 
mer. ld'Ji').  Shepherd  College  Slate  Normal  School, 
1925. 


EDIT 


HOMPSOX 


Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training,  Lower  Grades 

Graduate  Western  High  School,  Washington.  D. 
C.  Student  George  Washington  University,  East 
Radford  State  Teachers  College.  University  of 
Virginia,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Principal  Falls  Church  High  School,  Teacher  and 
Supervisor,  Virginia.  Shepherd  College  State  Nor- 
mal School,  1926. 


W.  15.  TIIACIIER 

History  and  Economics 


Director 


Extension 


A.  B.  West  Virginia  I 
University  of  Chicago,  1 
Virginia  I  Iigh  Schools,  l'.H 
College,  Spring  191  1  am 
School.   Pnxton.   III..  191' 
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STEWART  E.  ARNOLD 

Librarian  and  Registrar 

Western  Maryland  College.  A.  B.  Graduate  stu- 
dent West  Virginia  University,  Ohio  Slate  Univer- 
sity, Chautauqua  Library  School.  Principal  Pied- 
mont High  School,  1917-23.  Librarian  Warren 
High  School,  Warren.  Ohio.  1923-24.  Shepherd 
College  State  Normal  School.  1924. 


"THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  PLACES" 


A.  D.  KENAMOND 
Sponsor  of  the  ('lass  of  '27 


Senior  Class 


COLORS  FLOWER 
('crisc  and  Gray  Sweet  Pea 

MOTTO 

Nothing  great  is  lightly  won 


OFFICERS 

President  Jasper  Dyeb 

Vice-President  Clinton  Lo v 

Treasurer  Eunice  Heltzel 

Secretary  Edith  Grose 

Reporter  Sarah  HODGES 

Lucille  Brown 


Cheer  Leader. 


Taxter  Welshans 


Twenty-three 


Senior  Class  History 


September  14,  1926,  the  members  of  another  Senior  Class  met  in  old  S.  C, 
some  of  these  having  entered  from  other  schools,  while  others  came  back  to  finish 
their  Normal  Course1  after  having  gained  experience  in  teaching.  Still  another 
important  group  stepped  up  from  the  Short  Course  and  Junior  Classes  of  last 
year.  Well  have  we  worked  to  make  this  year  a  profitable  one.  Each  one  has 
helped  and  if  we  had  the  time  and  space  we  should  like  to  note  the  honors  we  have 
received  on  the  roll  of  fame,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  class. 

The  Senior  Class  has  representatives  from  several  counties  in  West  Virginia 
and  although  it  is  not  the  largest  class  ever  assembled  in  Shepherd  College,  yet 
in  our  estimation  it  is  one  of  the  peppiest  and  brightest.  We  won  the  Pep  Contest 
this  year  and  thus  kept  the  good  work  going  by  adding  another  pennant  to  those 
won  by  the  former  Senior  ('lasses.  Each  year  this  contest  is  carried  on  with  a 
high  degree  of  friendly  rivalry  between  the  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Furthermore  we  have  furnished  worth-while  members  in  the  various  activities 
of  the  school,  as  the  Story  Telling  Club,  Literary  Societies,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Forensic 
Club  and  Choral  Club.  We  have  derived  much  pleasure  and  profit  from  working 
in  the  different  organizations,  the  effects  of  which  will  go  with  us,  making  a  more 
pleasant  and  much  richer  life.  Likewise,  we  have  engaged  in  the  various  forms 
of  athletics  and  have  helped  make  the  teams  successful,  endeavoring  to  show  at 
all  times  true  sportmanship. 

Although  we  have  spent  much  time  in  the  various  extra-curricular  activities 
we  have  not  shirked  by  any  means  the  more  arduous  tasks  of  the  study  hall  and  the 
class  rooms,  those  of  gaining  knowledge  and  developing  the  power  of  thought. 
When  we  go  forth  from  this  school  may  we  be  efficient  teachers;  may  the  mothers 
and  fathers,  and  members  of  the  board  of  education  say,  "We  want  a  member  of 
the  class  of  '27  for  a  teacher  in  our  school  to  train  our  boys  and  girls."  May  we 
continue  to  live  the  four-fold  life — social,  religious,  mental,  and  physical. 

Although  on  graduation  morning,  we  bid  farewell  to  Shepherd  College,  we 
shall  always  remember  her  and  offer  our  praise  to  her.  May  we  be  loyal,  loving, 
and  true  sons  and  daughters  of  our  Alma  Mater,  and  cherish  in  memory  the  many 
good  times  we  had  here  together,  as  well  as  the  friendships  we  have  formed. 

— Christine  Geary,  '27. 
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VIRGINIA  BILLMYER 

Shepherdstown,  W.  V'a. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Second  Semester,  1925.  Graduated  from 
Shepherdstown  High  School.  Member  Pickel  Stafl 
1926-27,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Story  Telling  Club.  Ciceronian 
Literary  Society  and  Music  Club. 


GERTRUDE  VIRGINIA  CARR 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Junior  College  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  Col- 
lege Summer  1921.  Graduated  from  Leetown  High 
School.  Member  Cohongoroota  Staff  1925-26, 
Storv  Telling  Club.  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Ciceronian  Literary 
Society,  Glee  Club.  Basket  Ball  1926-27,  Treasurer 
Ciceronian  Literary  Society,  Second  Semester  1925- 
26  and  Summer  1926,  Critic  Ciceronian  Literary 
Society,  First  Semester  1926-27,  Business  Manager 
of  Glee  Club  1926-27,  Junior  Song  Leader  1925-26. 


ROBERT  DEEM 

Parsons,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Graduated  from  Par- 
sons High  School  and  Parsons  High  School  Normal 
Department  1924. 


JASPER  STREIT  DYER 
Fort  Seybert,  W.  Va. 

Junior  College  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  Col- 
lege Fall  1925.  Graduated  from  St.  John's  Acad- 
emy, Petersburg,  \V.  Va.  1921.  Member  Parthenian 
Literary  Society,  Forensic  Club,  Football  Team 
1926,  Upper  Ten  1926  and  1927.  Picket  Staff  First 
Semester  1925-26.  Forensic  Inter-Collegiate  De- 
bater 1926  and  1927,  Business  Manager  Cohongo- 
roota and  Junior  Class  Historian  1925-2(5,  President 
Parthenian  Literary  Society  Second  Semester  1926, 
President  Senior  Class  1926-27,  Debater  Parthenian 
Literary  Society,  Inter-Society  Contest  1927,  Critic 
Parthenian  Literary  Society  Second  Semester  1926- 
27. 


DOLORES  GREGORY 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Junior  College  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  Col- 
lege Fall  192").  Graduated  from  Martinsburg  High 
School.  Member  Parthenian  Literary  Society,  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  Story  Telling  Club. 


JEAN  FRANCES  HARLAN 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Fall  1925.  Graduated  from  Martinsburg 
High'  School.  Member  Glee  Club,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Story  Telling  Club,  Ciceronian  Literary  Society. 
Art  Editor  Cohongoroota  192(>. 


CARRIE  MABELLE  IIARMAN 

Harman,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Fall  1921.  Graduated  from  Bridgewater 
Academy  June  1921.  Member  Ciceronian  Literary 
Society,  Story  Telling  Club,  Basketball  Team, 
Choral  Club,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


DAISY  EUNICE  HELTZEL 

Wardensville,  W.  Va. 

Junior  College  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Fall  1925.  Graduated  from  Wardens- 
ville High  School  1921,  and  Shepherd  College 
Secondary  Course  1926.  Member  Ciceronian 
Literary  Society,  Girls'  Glee  Club,  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  College  Orchestra.  Cohongoroota  Staff,  Upper 
Ten  First  Semester  192.">-2<>.  Second  Semester  192.")- 
2<>,  Summer  192li  and  First  Semester  1926-27. 
Reporter  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  hirst  Semester 

1925-  26,  Secretary  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  First 
Semester  1926-27,  Reporter  Senior  Secondary  Class 
Second  Semester  1925-26,  Treasurer  Senior  Class 

1926-  27. 


ALICE  LEE  H1TE 

Hedgesville,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Graduated  from  Hed- 
gesville High  School.  Entered  Shepherd  College 
Summer  1021.  Member  Story  Telling  Club,  Y.  W. 
('..  A.,  Glee  Club,  Basketball  Team.  Hockey  Team, 
Ciceronian  Literary  Society.  Critic  Ciceronian  Lit- 
erary Society  Second  Semester  1926-27. 


MABY  GERTRUDE  JONES 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Graduate  of  Shep- 
herdstown  High  School  Member  Ciceronian  Lit- 
erarv  Society,  Picket  Staff  1926,   Hockey  Team 

1925-  26,  Basketball  Team  1925-26-27,  Story  Telling 
Club.  Glee  Club,  Secretary  Y.  W.  C.  A..  1925-26, 
President  Y.  W.  C.  A..  1926,  Secretary  Ciceronian 
Literary  Society  1926,  Captain  of  Basketball  Team, 

1926-  27. 


OSCAR  BLACKFORD  JONES 

Shenandoah  Junction,  W.  Va. 

Junior  College  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  Col- 
lege Fall  1925.  Graduated  from  Shepherdstown 
High  School  1925.  Member  of  Parthenian  Literary 
Society. 


CARRIE  ESTELLE  LIGGETT 

Wardensville,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Fall  1924.  Graduated  from  Wardensville 
High  School  1923  and  Shepherd  College  Secondary 
Course  1925.  Member  of  Parthenian  Literary  So- 
ciety, Glee  Club,  Story  Telling  Club  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


AMY  CLINTON  LOY 

RUCKMAN,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Fall  1926.  Graduated  from  Romney  High 
School  1925.  Attended  Potomac  Stale  School. 
Keyser,  W.  Va.  Member  Parthenian  Literary  So- 
ciety, Forensic  and  Story  Telling  Clubs.  President 
Story  Telling  Club  First  Semester  192(5-27.  Vice- 
President  Parthenian  Literary  Society  First  Sem- 
ester 1926-27.    Vice-President  Senior  Class  1926-27. 


Forensic  Inter-Collegiate  Debater  1926-27. 
Ten  First  Semester  1926-27. 


Upper 


HENRY  MADDEN 

Shhpherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  Col- 
lege Fall  1919.  Graduated  Shepherd  College  Short 
Course  1923. 


MARY  ELIZARETH  PUGH 

Romney,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Fall  1926.  Graduated  from  Romney  High 
School  1925.  Attended  Potomac  State  School  two 
Summer  Sessions.  Member  Parthenian  Literary 
Society,  Story  Telling  Club,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Girls' 
Glee  Club,  Senior  Hockey  Team  and  Basketball 
Squad,  Upper  Ten  First  Semester  1926-27. 


FRANCES  RAMSBURG 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Graduated  from  Key- 
ser High  School  1923.  Attended  Potomac  Stale 
1923-24.  Taught  Iwo  years  at  Gormania,  W.  Va. 
Entered  Shepherd  College  Summer  Term  1925. 
Member  Story  Telling  Club,  Glee  Club,  Ciceronian 
Literary  Society,  Senior  Hockey  Team,  Basketball 
Squad.    President  Y.  W.  C.  A." 


OLIVE  MAE  SAVILLE 


ROMNEY,   W.  VA. 

Standard  Normal  Course,  loitered  Shepherd 
College  Kali  1926.  Graduated  from  Romney  High 
School  1926.  Attended  two  Summer  Terms  at 
Potomac  State  School,  Keyser,  W.  Va.  Member 
Parthenian  Literary  Society,  V.  W.  C.  A.,  Story 
Telling  Club,  Basketball  and  Hockey  Teams. 


DAVID  HENRY  STANLEY 

Kearneysville,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Summer  1921.  (iraduated  from  Leetown 
High  School  1921  and  Shepherd  College  Secondary 
Course.  1926.  Member  of  Ciceronian  Literarv  So- 
ciety, Storv  Telling  Club,  Baseball  Team  1926-27 
and' Basketball  Team  1926. 


MARGUERITE  STANLEY 

Kearneysville,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Summer  1924.  Graduated  from  Leetown 
High  School.  Member  Ciceronian  Literary  Society, 
Storv  Telling  Club,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Treasurer  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  1926,  Reporter  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Kali  1926. 


EZRA  PAUL  STEMPLE 

Aurora,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Summer  1924.  Graduated  from  Union 
District  High  School,  Aurora,  YY.  Va.  1921.  Mem- 
ber of  Parthenian  Literary  Society  and  Story  Telling 
Club.  President  of  Preston  County  Club  Summer 
1925-26. 


JOHN  LEE  VAN  METRE 

Shefherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Junior  College  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  Col- 
lege Second  Semester  1921.  Member  Ciceronian 
Literary  Society,  Basketball  Squad  1925-26.  Base- 
ball Squad  1927.  Vice-President  Ciceronian  Lit- 
erary Societv  First  Semester  1926-27,  Manager 
and  "Captain  Basketball  1926-27. 


LEWIS  TAXTER  WELSHANS 

Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Summer  Term  1921.  Graduated  from  Shep- 
herdstown High  School  1924.  Secondary  Course 
1925.  Associate  Editor  Cohongoroota  1926.  Pres- 
ident Parthenian  Literary  Society,  Vice-President 
Story  Telling  Club,  Business  Manager  Picket  Staff 
and  "Manager  Football  Team  Fall  1926.  Basket- 
ball Squad  1925-26,  Team  1927.  Manager  Baseball 
Team  1927  and  Cheer  Leader  of  Senior  Normal 
Class. 


HILDRED  MAE  ZEILOR 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Fall  1921.  Member  Parthenian  Literary 
Society,  Story  Telling  Club,  Secretary  Parthenian 
Literary  Society  Summer  1925. 


Standard  Normal  Class 


James  Kermit  Arbogast 
Greenbank,  W.  Va. 

Dessie  Leota  Ball 
Parsons,  W.  Va. 

Alta  Elizabeth  Bloom 
Slanesville,  W.  Va. 

Lucille  Mabel  Brown 
Kearneysville,  W.  Va. 

Shirley  Boss  Cooper 
Dry  Fork,  W.  Va. 

Pauline  Maxine  Dawson 
Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Mary  Anna  Dyer 
Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Mary  Christine  Geary 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Edith  Cessna  Grose 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Dorothy  Agnes  Harm 
Petersburg,  W.  Va. 

Martha  Louise  IIebb 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Bessie  Grove  Henkle 
Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

Thelma  Natalie  Ireland 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Opal  Marie  Kidwell 
Davis,  W.  Va. 

Ellen  Virginia  Koonce 
Halltown,  W.  Va. 

Sabina  Katherine  Lewis 
Bunker  Hill.  W.  Va. 

Opal  Marie  Lutz 
Parsons,  W.  Va. 

Julia  Beatrice  McCabe 
Paw  Paw,  W.  Va. 


Margaret  Bowen  Macoughtry 
Summit  Point,  W.  Va. 


Edna  Chambers  Manuel 
Bolivar,  W.  Va. 

Eva  Lee  Miller 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Eva  Adelaide  Mitchell 
Hedgesville,  W.  Va. 

George  Ralph  Ours 
Petersburg.  W.  Va. 

Nina  Mae  Ramey 
Charlestown,  W.  Va. 

III. i.i.na  Virginia  Ricamore 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Edgar  Sayii.le 
Hedgesville,  W.  Va. 

Leola  Dale  Slane 
Cold  Stream.  W.  Va. 

Edna  Elizabeth  Smallwood 
Shenandoah  Junction,  W.  Va. 

Dorothy  Hammer  Simmons 
Franklin,  W.  Va. 

Elizabeth  Virginia  Smith 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Fred  Snyder 
Higginsville,  W.  Va. 

Leona  Henshaw  That*  mi  i; 
Bunker  Hill,  W.  Va. 

Helen  Fern  Thompson 
Romney,  W.  Va. 

James  Robert  Thompson 
Romney,  W.  Va. 

Ruby  Katherine  Warner 
Davis,  W.  Va. 

Winifred  Marjorie  Whitacre 
Whitacre,  Va. 


Sarah  Ka 
Shenandoah 


rHERiNE  Willis 
Junction,  W.  Va. 


Junior  College  Course 

Sarah  Briscoe  Hodges  Daniel  Grove  Moler 

Shepherdstown.  W.  Va.  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Allison  Paul  Rider 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 


Ill 

[  hirty-one 


Junior  Class 


COL(  )RS  FLOWER 
Lavender  and  Golt  I  Sweet  Pea 

MOTTO 
Labored  qui  vincit 


OFFICERS 

First  Semester 

President  Carroll  Orndorff 

Vice-President  Willard  Haldeman 

Secretary  Thelma  Ireland* 

Treasurer  Earl  Coffman 


Second  Semester 
Willard  Haldeman 
Howard  Hartman 
Evelyn  Duke 
Earl  Coffman 


CHEER  LEADKRS 

Carleton  Shore 
Clause  Schley 


JUNIOR  CLASS  ROLL 


Hazel  Ambrose 
Ada  Baldwin 
Maky  Hilda  Banks 
Mary  Baughman 
Hilda  Beall 
Velma  Bergdoll 

\  IKGINIA  Rl.ACKI'OUD 

Arthur  Brown 
Virginia  Clendening 
Earl  Coffman 
Naomi  Coffman 
Nannie  Bell  Cook 
Florence  Davis 


Mary  Dean 
Mayme  DeLawder 
Evelyn  Duke 
Martha  Easterday 
Ethel  Emery 
Quentin  Evans 
Genevieve  F e a rn o W 
Lillian  Fearnow 
William  Flanagan 
Mary  Gaff 
Marion  Gittings 
Virginia  Grantham 
Dorothy  Grayson 


♦Entered  Senior  Class.  Second  Semes  lor 


Thirty-four 


s.  c. 


Thelma  Haas 

Dorothy  -\ adknboi  sc.ii 

WlLLARD  HALDEMAN 

1   /\  IN  IN  1 1\.  1>  I*  L,  1_  1'.   INK  |-.  l)\ 

Rebec.c;a  Harper 

IV 1 A  R  \   I  J  1 1 1  ( 1 1  \ 

Howard  Hartman 

v \  i**  n  •  n .  i .   v  /  i\  \  i  m  )  k  r  r 

Frances  Heflebower 

\r)A  Park* 

Virginia  Heflebower 

f  i  (  i  1  1  »  \    I  >  *      ■ ' 

Thomas  Heltzel 

1  helm A  Pink 

I  Iarold  Henderson 

Pm'i.im:  Poffknbehgi  m 

Marie  Hill 

(  1layt<  >N  H<  )SSELL 

Elizabeth  Houser 

C -  ah roll  Roulette 

Ethel  Howell 

Charlotte  1  \oulette 

Ruth  Huffman 

Ml-  VTBlm  X  \  MTSrvw^irn 
i^l-rt  1  Ull.l,   i)i\,N  1  >  (  f\\  1  ■.  1 1 

Blanche  James 

(  l  .v  1 1  -e  i .   x  ( •  1 1 1  i .  \  ■ 

Kathleen  Johnson 

W  K  R  NJ  If '  K 

1 H  ,1,    I'll!  Mil. 

Lillian  Johnson 

(      \lil    1-  Ti  »  V     VII,  mi 

Dorothy  M.  Jones 

IVTfri  r  S  i  i  i  r  i  T*/ 

li  l  l.lll-l.    il  n  V. 

Mildred  Jones 

L<  nii  ;\  S k; ley 

Virginia  Kaufman 

\  I  ST(  >X'  Sp  I- 1  w 

Wilson  Kinney 

I  1  KN'HY  Sl'ILLMAN 

ESTELLE  KOONCE 

Ruth  Sommerville 

Elizabeth  Lewis 

I  Iarley  Staggkrs 

Helen  Lee  Long 

1 1  vrry  Staggers 

Amelia  Lowery 

Dorothy  Thomas 

Anne  Lowery 

James  Trump 

Theodore  Lowery 

Albert  Van  Metre 

Pearl  Martin 

Ernest  Van  Metre 

Hulvey  Mauzy 

Julian  Waddy 

Vere  Mongan 

Chester  White 

Julia  Myers 

I  HYING  WlDMYER 

Luther  Myers 

Russell  Williamson 

Margaret  Wilson 


Thirty-five 


Junior  Glass  History 


On  September  14  a  group  of  bewildered  Juniors — seventy,  more  or  less — entered 
the  portals  of  the  historic  school  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  After  numerous 
mistakes  and  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  the  new  students,  school  life  set- 
tled into  its  regular  routine,  with  the  large  Junior  Class  as  an  important  factor. 
So  it  has  continued  throughout  the  year,  the  Juniors  figuring  conspicuously  in 
at  hletics,  scholastic  activities,  and  the  "Pep  Contest" — to  say  nothing  of  the  general 
good  conduct. 

In  football  the  Junior  boys  began  a  promising  season  of  athletics.  A  number 
of  them  were  also  faithful  and  valuable  members  of  the  basketball  squad;  one  of 
them,  Hartman,  ended  the  season  as  high  point  man  with  a  total  of  199  points. 
With  the  coming  of  the  baseball  season  some  promising  material  for  the  College 
nine  has  been  discovered  in  the  ranks  of  the  Junior  athletes. 

The  Junior  girls'  hockey  team  played  some  lively  games  in  spite  of  the  players' 
limited  experience.  Four  of  the  six  members  of  the  girls'  basketball  team  were 
from  the  Junior  Class,  as  were  a  number  of  the  reserves. 

On  January  12  the  .Juniors  entertained  the  students  and  faculty  at  a  card 
party  and  dance,  given  in  the  gymnasium.  Dancing  was  the  main  entertainment 
of  the  evening,  the  music  being  furnished  by  the  "West  Virginians"  from  Martins- 
burg.  Card  tables  were  furnished  for  those  who  did  not  care  to  dance.  At  inter- 
mission, punch  and  cakes  were  served  cafeteria  plan. 

After  such  remarkable  success  along  other  lines,  no  one  was  surprised  upon 
the  announcement  of  the  "Upper  Ten"  to  find  the  names  of  five  Juniors  in  the 
list  of  Shepherd's  "Phi  Beta  Kappa". 

( )n  February  26  this  peppy  class  came  forward  with  its  play,  "Mrs.  Partridge 
Presents",  which  was  pronounced  a  success  from  both  the  dramatic  and  financial 
viewpoints. 

( )i  the  eight  inter-society  contestants,  seven  are  Juniors.  Individual  members 
have  brought  honor  to  themselves,  to  the  school  and  to  their  class  through  out- 
standing work  in  Glee  Clubs,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  literary  societies,  and  inter-collegiate 
debating  and  oratory. 

The  biggest  thing  that  this  energetic  class  has  attempted  this  year  and  the 
one  over  which  its  members  have  worked  hardest  has  been  the  publication  of  the 
1927  issue  of  t  he  Cohongoroota. 

-Evelyn  Duke,  '28. 


Thirty-six 


SUB-FRESHMAN  CLASS 


Sub-Kreshman  Class 


COLORS 
<  )ld  Rose  and  Silver 


FLOWER 

Rose 


MOTTO 

The  door  of  success  is  labeled  "push" 


OFFICERS 

First  Semester 

President  Kanode  Boswell 

Vice-President  Julian  Waddy* 

Secrctiiru  Hazel  Barnes 

Treasurer  Estelle  Koonce* 

Reporter  Mary  Baughman* 

Sen/cant   CHESTER  WHITE* 


Second  Semester 
Kanode  Boswell 
Charles  Derr 
Hazel  Barnes 
Alice  Hanlin 
Pkarl  Hi  tton 


CLASS  ROLL 


Hazel  Barnf.s 
Kanodf.  Boswell 
George  Cooper 
Charles  Derr 
Elizareth  Dorsey 
Virginia  Frye 
Alice  Hanlin 


Pearl  Hutton 
Dorothy  L.  Jones 
Zula  Mi  ley 
Winfred  Orndorff 
Velma  Shipley 
Lena  Snider 
Dorothy  Jo  White 


•"Entered  Junior  Class.  Second  Semester 


Thirty-eig 


Organizations 


The  oldest  organization  in  the  school  is  the  Parthenian  Literary  Society  which 
was  established  in  1871  by  the  young  women  of  the  college.  Not  long  afterward 
they  realized  that  something  was  lacking  and  welcomed  the  men  as  members. 
The  society  has  weekly  programs  of  a  varied  nature,  consisting  of  musical  numbers, 
essays,  readings,  talks,  debates,  jokes  and  current  events.  The  society  always 
maintains  a  high  literary  standard  and  aims  to  teach  patriotism  and  citizenship. 
The  Parthenians  had  an  unusually  good  program  on  December  10.  After  a  song 
by  the  society,  Naomi  Coffman  told  the  beautiful  story  of  "The  Three  Wise  Men". 
Mrs.  Pearl  Hutton  read  an  interesting  story  entitled  "The  Dutch  Santa  Claus". 
An  amusing  quartet,  "There  Are  Women",  and  an  old  negro  spiritual,  "When  the 
Great  Day  Comes"  were  sung  by  Jasper  Dyer,  Luther  Myers,  Hulvey  Mauzy  and 
Clayton  Russell. 

The  Ciceronian  Litarery  Society,  established  in  1873,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  organizations  of  the  college.  It  holds  its  regular  weekly  meetings 
in  the  Ciceronian  Hall,  which  is  located  in  the  Old  College  Building.  Its  pro- 
grams are  varied  and  interesting,  being  made  up  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
essays,  readings,  orations,  and  debates.  One  of  the  most  enjoyable  school  functions 
of  the  year  was  the  Christmas  program  given  by  the  Ciceronians.  The  program 
opened  with  singing  of  "Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing",  after  which  Nila  Ash 
recited  a  Christmas  poem.  George  Cooper  and  Evelyn  Duke  then  played  a  violin 
and  banjo  duet  and  were  encored  seven  times.  Carleton  Shore  sang  "Pal  of  My 
Cradle  Days"  between  the  verses  of  which  Dorothy  Jones  recited  a  selection 
entitled  "Mother".  After  the  Ciceronian  girls  sang  a  Christmas  carol,  Willard 
Haldeman,  Clayton  Rossell  and  Howard  Hartman  presented  a  very  amusing 
vaudeville  sketch.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  refreshments  were  served  to 
students  and  faculty  members. 

In  1X96  the  Parthenian  Literary  Society  and  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society 
held  their  first  inter-society  contest.  This  contest  consisted  of  four  numbers,  an 
oration,  an  essay,  a  declamation  and  a  debate.  The  affair  was  so  successful  that 
it  became  an  annual  event  and  every  one  now  looks  forward  with  interest  and 
enthusiasm  to  the  inter-society  contest  held  each  June. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  which  meets  every  two  weeks  on 
Thurdsay  evening,  has  long  been  an  important  and  active  organization  of  Shepherd 
College.  The  programs  are  inspiring  as  well  as  instructive.  Different  members 
of  the  faculty  give  interesting  talks  that  are  very  helpful.  The  week  of  February 
seventh  to  eleventh  was  a  great  one  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Every  woman  in  the 
college  who  was  not  a  member  joined  the  organization  during  this  week.  A 
"candle  light"  service  was  held  one  evening  to  receive  the  new  members  and  the 
organization  had  charge  of  assembly  period  on  Friday  of  that  week.  The  music 
rendered  during  this  program  was  very  beautiful  and  the  messages  the  young  women 
brought  to  the  students  were  very  inspiring.  The  members  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
also  canvassed  the  town  to  secure  rooming  and  boarding  places  for  the  spring  and 
summer  term  students.  Those  participating  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association's  activities  have  gone  out  into  the  work  better  able  to  teach  and  live 
among  their  fellow  beings  because  of  their  Christian  character  and  training  in 
leadership. 


Forty 


The  Story  Telling-  Club  was  organized  by  the  teacher  training  students  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  specific  training  in  the  art  of  story  telling.  Every  two 
weeks  on  Monday  night  the  group  meets  and  spends  a  social  hour  telling  stories 
and  playing  games  that  can  be  used  in  the  school  room.  The  dignified  members 
of  this  organization  decided  to  become  hobos  for  one  evening.  Accordingly  they 
arrayed  themselves  in  appropriate  costumes  on  the  evening  of  January  31,  and 
proceeded  up  a  long  dark  lane  to  the  back  door  of  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I. 
0.  Ash.  There  they  were  given  a  warm  welcome,  a  "set  down"  and  a  "hand  out" 
and  were  entertained  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Snyder  with  a  story  entitled  "Susan  Arabella 
Ann  Minerva  Kansas  Eckhart".  At  8:30  the  party  proceeded  to  the  home  of 
President  and  Mrs  White,  where  they  had  a  "hand  out"  of  hot  rolls,  pickles  and 
wieners  and  were  entertained  by  Evelyn  Duke  who  played  the  banjo  and  sang 
several  songs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  students  of  Shepherd  College  who  were  music- 
ally inclined  rriet  to  organize  Glee  Clubs.  The  men  decided  to  meet  every  Monday 
night  and  the  girls  the  following  night  to  practise  under  Miss  McCord's  direction. 
Their  first  public  appearance  was  in  Charles  Town  on  November  13,  at  the  Sunday 
School  Convention  held  there.  Their  next  effort  was  a  joint  program  of  the  two 
Clubs  in  which  they  sang  Christmas  carols  and  other  songs  appropriate  to  the 
season.  Their  final  triumph  was  the  presentation  of  the  operetta,  "Miss  Cherry 
Blossom".  The  scene  of  this  production  was  laid  in  fair  Japan,  and  the  Geisha 
girls  in  colorful  Japanese  costume  were  quite  attractive. 

By  far  the  largest  ami  most  important  organization  in  the  school  is  the  Alumni 
Association  which  is  composed  of  about  1400  members  who  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, farming,  home-making  and  various  other  professions  and  occupations.  There 
are  at  least  two  occasions  each  year  on  which  the  faculty  and  students  have  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  the  alumni;  one,  homecoming  day  and  the  other,  alumni 
day,  both  of  which  are  considered  red-letter  days  at  Shepherd  College. 

Alston  Speck,  '28. 
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Forty-one 


Parlhenian  Literary  Society 


COLORS 
Orange  and  Dark  Blue 


FLOWER 
White  ( 'ariiiit ion 


MOTTO 

Prodesse  quam  conspicere 


OFFICERS 
First  Semester 

President  Taxter  Welshans 

Vice-President  Clinton  Loy 

Secretary  Edith  Grose 

Treasurer  Claire  Schley 

Reporter  Mayme  DeLawder 

Serjeant  Earl  Coffman 

Critic  Harold  Henderson 

Chaplain  


Second  Semester 
(  ii  ester  White 
Helen  Lee  Lono 
Alice  Hanlin 
Olive  Saville 
Paul  Stemple 
Harold  Henderson 
Jasper  Dyer 
Hulvev  Mai  zv 


MEMBLRS 


I  Iazel  Ambri  ISE 

Mildred  Jones 

Hazel  Barnes 

(  (scar  Jones 

Hilda  Beall 

I  Ii  i. en  Lee  Long 

Earl  Coffman 

Clinton  Loy 

Naomi  Coffman 

Pearl  Martin 

George  Cooper 

I  [ulvey  Mai  zy 

Mary  Dean 

Luther  Myers 

Mayme  DkLaw  der 

Carroll  Orndorff 

Jasper  Dyer 

WlNFRED  OrNDORI'I 

Christine  Geary 

Mary  Pugh 

Virginia  Grantham 

(  )live  Saville 

Dorothy  Grayson 

Claire  Schley 

Dolores  Gregory 

Bernice  Shobe 

Edith  Grose 

Loren  Sigley 

Alice  I  Ianlin 

Alston  Sri  i  k 

Thomas  I  [eltzel 

Pali.  Stemple 

Harold  Henderson 

Dorothy  Thom  vs 

Frances  Hergesheimer 

Albert  Van  Metre 

Ruth  Huffman 

Taxter  Welshans 

Pearl  Hutton 

Chester  White 

Lillian  Johnson 

Russell  Williamson 

*a  - 

Forty-three 


Ciceronian  Literary  Society 


COLORS  FLOWER 
Blue  and  White  While  Rose 

MOTTO 

Vincit,  '/hi  se  vincit 

OFFICERS 


First  Semester  Second  Semester 

President  Kanode  Boswell  Willard  Haldeman 

Vice-President  John  Lee  Van  Metre      Jean  Harlan 

Secretary  Eunice  Heltzel  Dorothy  M.  Jones 

Treasurer  Mary  O'Brien  Kanode  Boswell 

( 'ritic  Gertrude  Carr  Alice  H ite 

Sergeant  Irving  Widmyer  Carleton  Shore 


MEMBERS 


Ada  Baldwin 

Elizabeth  Houser 

Mary  I  Iii.ua  Banks 

Thelma  Ireland 

Mary  Baugiiman 

Kathleen  Johnson 

Velma  Bkrgdoi.i. 

1  )orotiiy  1..  .Ionics 

Virginia  Billmyer 

Dorothy'  M.  Jones 

Virginia  Blackford 

Gertrude  Jones 

Kanode  Boswell 

Virginia  Kaufm  \\ 

Arthur  Brown 

Wilson  Kinney 

Lucille  Brown 

ESTELLE  KOONCE 

Gertrude  Carr 

Amelia  Lowery 

Nannie  Bell  Cook 

Theodore  Lowery 

Charles  Derr 

Vere  Mongan 

Elizabeth  Dorsey 

Julia  Myers 

Evelyn  Duke 

Mahy  O'Brien 

Martha  Easterday 

Ada  Park 

Quentin  Evans 

Golda  Park 

Genevieve  Fearnow 

Thelma  Pine 

Lillian  Fearnow 

P.U  LINE  Pnl-'EENBEKGER 

Virginia  Frye 

Frances  Ramsrurg 

Mary  Gaff 

Clayton  Rossell 

Thelma  Haas 

Carroll  Roulette 

Willard  Haldeman 

Carli/i'on  Shore 

Jean  Harlan 

Merle  Shultz 

Bebecca  Hakim. r 

Lena  Snider 

Frances  Heflebower 

Margi  1  Hill.  S  i  AM  1  A 

Virginia  Heflebower 

James  Trump 

Eunice  Heltzel 

John  Lee  Van  Metre 

Alice  Hite 

Dorothy  Jo  White 

Sarah  Hodges 

Irving  Widmyer 

Margaret  Wilson 


Forty-five 


Oratory  and  Forensic 


Although  Shepherd  College  had  no  formal  forensic  organization  this  year,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  she  was  inactive  in  oratory  and  debate.  On  March  4,  Helen 
Lee  Long,  of  Mineral  County,  was  a  strong  representative  of  this  school  at  the  West 
Virginia  Oratorical  Contest  held  at  Clarksburg.  Her  oration  was  entitled:  "The 
Pulse  Beat  of  College  Morals."  On  the  evening  of  March  16,  our  affirmative 
debating  team  clashed  here  with  two  representatives  of  Elizabethtown  College, 
Elizabethtown,  Pennsylvania.  Earl  Coffman  of  Washington  County,  Maryland, 
and  Evelyn  Duke  of  Berkeley  County  were  on  the  Shepherd  team.  This  was  an 
open-forum  contest,  which  was  a  novelty  for  this  section;  nevertheless,  the  re- 
sponse was  staged  with  Potomac  State  School,  both  affirmative  teams  debating 
away  from  home.  In  this  case  Shepherd's  affirmative  team  consisted  of  Paul 
Melintz  of  Berkeley  County  and  Earl  Coffman.  Her  negative  team  was  composed 
of  Jasper  Dyer  of  Pendleton  County  and  Clinton  Loy  of  Hampshire  County. 
Decision  debates  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  contest  with  Davis  and  Klkins 
College,  Potomac  State  School,  and  Shepherd  College  as  the  three  corners  of  the 
triangle  were  scheduled  for  April  28,  but  were  not  held  because  Davis  and  Elkins 
was  unable  to  participate,  owing  to  the  illness  of  one  of  her  debaters.  The  ques- 
tion for  discussion  in  each  case  was:  Rxsolved,  That  the  primary  system  of  nom- 
ination be  discontinued. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  debate,  these  contests  were  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  West  Virginia  Inter-collegiate  Forensic  Association,  an  organ- 
ization effected  several  years  ago  to  stimulate  debating  and  oratory  among  the 
colleges  and  normal  schools  of  the  state  for  those  students  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  that  kind  of  work.  Professor  I.  O.  Ash  is  secretary  of  that  organi- 
zation, and  through  his  lively  interest  and  untiring  efforts  has  done  much  toward 
making  this  work  a  success  not  only  in  this  school  but  throughout  the  state. 

*  —Jasper  Dyer,  '27. 
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F  orty-seven 


Young  Women's  Christian  Association 


MOTT* ) 

Service 

OFFICERS 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

President  Gertrude  Jones  Frances  Ramsburg 

Vice-President  Gertrude  Carr  Edith  Grose 

Secretary  Edith  Grose  Kathleen*  Johnson 

Tresaurer  Carrie  Harman  Evelyn  Duke 


HONORARY  MKMBFRS 


Stewart  Arnold 
I.  0.  Ash 

Mabel  Henshaw  Gardiner 
Mabel  Hall 
Addie  Ireland 
A.  D.  Kenamond 
Marie  McCord 


J.  N.  Newcome 
Florence  Shaw 
Edith  Thompson 
.1  essie  Trotter 
Flla  May  Turner 
Katharine  Wever 
W.  H.  S.  White 


Etta  0.  Williams 


MEMBERS 


Hazel  Ambrose 
Ada  Baldwin 
Mary  Hilda  Banks 
Hazel  Barnes 
Mary  Baughman 
Hilda  Beall 
Velma  Bergdoll 
Virginia  Billmyer 
Virginia  Blackford 
Lucille  Brown 
Gertrude  Carr 
Virginia  Clendening 
Naomi  Coffman 
Nannie  Bell  Cook 


Florence  Davis 
Mary  Dean 
Mayme  DeLawder 
Elizabeth  Dorset 
Evelyn  Duke 
Martha  Easterda\ 
Ethel  Emery 
Genevieve  Fearnov\ 
Lillian  Fkarnow 
Virginia  Frye 
Mary  Gaff 
Christine  Geary 
M  \i!kin  Gittings 
Dorothy  Grayson 


•♦III 

Forty-nine 


Virginia  Grantham 

Elizabeth  Lewis 

Dolores  Gregory 

Carrie  Liggett 

Edith  Grose 

Helen  Lee  Long 

Thelma  Haas 

Amelia  Lowery 

Alice  Hanlin 

Anne  Lowery 

Jean  Harlan 

Pearl  Martin 

Carrie  I  Iarman 

ZULA  MlLEY 

Rebecca  Harper 

Vere  Mongan 

Louise  Hebb 

DoR<  >TH  Y  N  ADENBOUSC.il 

Frances  Heflebower 

Fanniebelle  Needy 

Virginia  Heflebower 

Mary  O'Brien 

Eunice  Heltzel 

Ada  Park 

Alice  Hite 

Golda  Park 

Sarah  Briscoe  Hodges 

Thelma  Pine 

Elizabeth  Houser 

Pauline  Poffen berger 

Ethel  Howell 

Mary  Pugh 

Ruth  Huffman 

Frances  Ramsburg 

Pearl  Hutton 

Charlotte  Roulette: 

Thelma  Ireland 

Beatrice  Sanbower 

Blanche  James 

(  >live  Saville 

Kathleen  Johnson 

Claire  Schley 

Lillian  Johnson 

Bernice  Shobe 

Dorothy  L.  Jones 

Lena  Snider 

Dorothy  M.  Jones 

Ruth  Sommerville 

Gertrude  Jones 

Marguerite  Stanley 

Mildred  Jones 

Dorothy  Thomas 

Virginia  Kaufman 

Dorothy  Jo  White 

ESTELLE  KOONCE 

Katherine  Willis 

Margaret  Wilson 


Girls'  Glee  Club 


OFFICERS 

Business  Manager  Gertrude  Carr 

Assistant  Business  Manager  Pauline  Poffenberger 

Secretary  Evelyn  Duke 

Treasurer    Carrie  Harman 

Librarian  Frances  Heflebower 

Publicity  Manager  Frances  Ramsburg 

Chairman  oj  Social  Committee  Thelma  Ireland 


MEMBERS 


Hazel  Barnes 
Virginia  Billmver 
Gertrude  Carr 
Evelyn  Duke 
Genevieve  Fearnow 
Lillian  Fearnow 
Virginia  Frye 
Edith  Grose 
Jean  Harlan 
Carrie  Harman 
Frances  Heflebower 
Virginia  Heflebower 
Eunice  Heltzel 


Alice  Hite 
Thelma  Ireland 
Kathleen  Johnson 
Gertrude  Jones 
Virginia  Kaufman 
Elizabeth  Lewis 
Carrie  Liggett 
Vere  Mongan 
Julia  Myers 
Pauline  Poffenberger 
Mary  Pugh 
Frances  Mamsburg 
( )live  Saville 


r  ifty-one 


Men's  Glee  Club 


OFFICERS 

Business  Manager  Luther  Myers 

Social  Manager  Jasper  Dyer 

Treasurer  '.  Clayton  Rossell, 

Secretary  H.  L.  Mauzy 

Librarian  Willard  Haldeman 


MEMBERS 


Kanode  Boswell 
Jasper  Dyer 
Willard  Haldeman 
Thomas  Heltzel 
A.  D.  Kenamond 
Wilson  Kinney 
A.  Clinton  Loy 
Theodore  Lowery 
Hulvey  Mauzy 


Luther  Myers 
Carroll  Orndorff 
Clayton  Rossell 
Carleton  Shore 
Merle  Shultz 
Paul  Stemple 
Allison  Rider 
Chester  White 
Rlissell  Williamson 


Fifty-two 


HAPPY  DAYS  AT  SHEPHERD 


Story  Telling  Club 


OFFICERS 


First  Semester 

President  A.  Clinton  Lov 

Secretary  Mildred  Skidmore 


Second  Semester 
Harold  Henderson 
Hazel  Ambrose 


I  Iazel  Ambrose 
Mary  Hilda  Banks 
Hilda  Beali. 
Virginia  Billmykr 
Lucille  Brown 
Gertrude  Carr 
Florence  Davis 
Mayme  DeLawder 
Quentin  Evans 

(i  EN  EV I EV  E  FEA  RN'<  >\V 

Lillian  Fearnow 
Christine  Geary 
Dorothy  Grayson 
Dolores  Gregory 
Edith  Grose; 
Thelma  Haas 
Jean  Harlan 
Carrie  Harman 
Rebecca  I  [arper 

I IAROLI)  HENDERSf)N 

Alice  Hite 
Sarah  I  Iodges 
Elizabeth  Horsin 
I vi  ii el  Howell 
Ruth  I  Iuffman 
Thelma  Ireland 
Dorothy  M.  Jones 


MKMBKRS 


Margahi  I  Wll  sc  IN 


Gertrltde  Jones 
Virginia  Kaufman 
estelle  koonce 
Elizabeth  Lewis 
Carrie  Liggett 
A.  Clinton  Loy 
Pearl  Martin 
i  1  i  lvey  mauzy 
Yere  Mono  an 
D  o roth y  Nadenbousch 
Mary  (  )'Brien 
Ada  Park 
Golda  Park 
Thelma  Pine 
Pauline  Poffenberger 
Mary  Pugh 
Frances  Ramsrurg 
( )liye  Saville 
Berntce  Shobe 

I  ,OREN  SlGLEY 

Mildred  Skidmori 
1  li  \ri  Stan  ley 
Marguerite  S tanlic\ 
Paul  Stemple 
Taxtep.  Welshans 
Chester  White 
KatheRINE  Willis 


Fifty-five 


The  Upper  Ten 


"PHI  BETA  KAPPA" 

First  Semester  1924-25 

Christine  Geary,  94.25;  Elsie  Hummer,  94.118;  Bettie  Keller,  93.2;  Theodore 
Matthews,  93.056;  Leyburn  Brill,  92.333;  Eliza  Branham,  92.316;  Scott  Calhoun, 
92.188;  Cletus  Lowe,  92.118;  Charlotte  Muldoon,  91.706;  Harold  Henderson, 
91.667. 

Second  Semester  1924-25 

Stelman  W.  Judy,  94.5;  Bernard  Barnes,  94;  Bessie  Harr,  93.8125;  Edna 
Sniallwood,  93.333;  I).  Grove  Moler,  93.111;  Charlotte  Muldoon,  92.SS9;  Christine 
Geary,  92.6;  Scott  Calhoun,  92.529;  Eliza  Branham,  92.5;  Marearel  Flickinger, 
92.353. 

Summer  Term  1925 

A.  G.  Ramey,  96.875;  M.  W.  McDonald,  95;  I).  Grove  Moler,  94.875;  Mollie 
Trout,  94.833;  Mabel  Stonestreet,  94.778;  Grace  Lindsay,  94.667;  Frank  Shipe, 
94.444;  Roy  W.  Wilkins,  94.2;  Arthur  Slonaker,  93.7;  Ola  Comer,  93.333;  Martha 
Thomas,  93.333. 

First  Sicmester  1925-20 

Stelman  W.  Judy,  96.38;  Shirley  Cooper,  94.5;  Elba  Dyer,  93.75;  Edna  Seibert, 
93.72:  Eunice  Heltzel,  93.35;  Bessie  VanDevender,  93.18;  Pearl  Hutton,  92.75; 
D.  Grove  Moler,  92.5;  Roy  W.  Wilkins,  92.16;  Carroll  Orndorff,  92.06. 


Second  Semester  1925-26 

Stelman  W.  Judy,  95.29;  Edna  Seibert,  95.26;  Virginia  Grantham,  93.23; 
Pearl  Hutton,  93.15;  Jasper  Dyer.  92.88;  Shirley  Cooper,  92.8;  Bessie  VanDevender, 
92.5;  Mabel  Stonestreet,  92.06;  Claire  Schley,  92.25;  Bettie  Keller,  92.06. 

Summer  Term  1926 

Opal  Lutz,  95.22;  Pauline  Dawson,  93.72;  Lester  Parks,  93.66;  Anna  M  v 

Link,  93.33;  Eva  Miller,  93.33;  Opal  Kidwell,  92.SS;  (dace  Matthews,  92.55;  J. 
H.  G.  Seighman,  92.5;  Laura  Thompson,  92.33;  Scott  Calhoun,  92.21. 

First  Semester  1926-27 

Virginia  Grantham,  95;  Jasper  Dyer,  94.056;  Evelyn  Duke,  93.563;  Dorothy 
Grayson,  93;  Mary  Pugh,  92.944;  Earl  Coffman,  92.700;  Claire  Schlev,  92.176; 
Mary  Dean,  91.9299;  Mary  Baughman,  91.313;  Clinton  Loy,  91.294. 


1"  ifty-nine 


Picket  Staff' 


CLASS  IN  JOURNALISM 
A.  D.  Kenamond,  Instructor 
First  Semester 


Hazel  Ambrose 
Virginia  Billmyer 
Nannie  Bell  Cook 
Edith  Grose 
Marie  Hill 
Sarah  Briscoe  Hodges 
Gertrude  Jones 
Wilson  Kinney 


Helen  Lee  Long 
Hulvey  Mauzy 
Frances  Ramsburg 
Mildred  Skidmore 
Henry  Spillman 
Albert  VanMetre 
Taxter  Welshans 
Russell  W illiamson 


Business  Muini'jcr  Taxter  Welshans 


Second  Semester 


Hilda  Beall 
Evelyn  Duke 
Rebecca  Harper 
Howard  Hartman 


Virginia  Kaufman 
Carrie  Liggett 
Julia  Myers 
Allison  Ridek 


Business  Manager  Allison  Rider 


S.  C. 


Cohongoroota  S  taff 


Editor-in-Chief . .   Hilda  Beall 

Assistant  Editor    Thelma  Haas 

Business  Manager    Karl  (  'okfman 

Assistant  Manager  Wilson  Kinney 

ASSOCIATE  EDITORS 

Art    Evelyn  Duke 

Athletics  Howard  Hartman 

Calendar    Claire  Schley 

Fiction  Mary  Dean 

Poetry  .Lillian  Fearnow 

Jokes   Willard  Haldeman 

Feat  ures  Henry  Spillman 

Organizations  Alston  Speck 

CLASS  REPRESENTATIVES 

Senior  Normal  Eunice  Heltzel 

Sab-Freshman  ■  ■  ■  VIRGINIA  GRANTHAM 
Faculty  Advisor  I^la  May  Turner 


The  Year  in  Athletics 


Shepherd  College  can  rightfully  boast  another  successful  year  in  athletics. 
Although  the  materia]  out  of  which  Coach  Newcoine  had  to  mould  his  teams 
was  very  limited,  Shepherd's  opponents  can  truthfully  vouch  for  the  quality  of 
men  that  his  teams  were  made  of.  The  old  saying  that  quality  offsets  quantity 
was  again  proved  to  be  true. 

Football  was  not  so  successful  as  most  friends  of  the  college  might  wish,  but 
considering  the  fact  that  Coach  NTewcome  had  only  thirteen  men  to  work  with, 
and  that  the  schedule  was  the  hardest  one  ever  played  by  a  Shepherd  College 
team,  the  inexperienced  team  acquitted  itself  very  well.  The  bright  spot  of  the 
football  season  was  the  home-coming  game  with  Shenandoah  College.  This  game 
was  a  thriller  from  beginning  to  end.  Rossell,  the  fleet  quarterback,  started  the 
game  right  when  he  spurted  around  the  end  on  a  criss-cross  play,  running  fifty  yards 
for  the  first  marker  on  the  second  play  of  the  game.  The  game  ended  with  a  well 
earned  victory  for  Shepherd  College,  as  the  score  2G-6  indicates. 

The  1926-27  basketball  team  is  heralded  as  the  best  ever  developed  in  Shepherd 
College,  as  it  met  and  defeated  some  of  the  strongest  teams  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia.  The  only  defeats  charged  against  it  were  by  teams  out  of  its 
class,  such  as  Broaddus,  Salem,  Blue  Ridge,  and  Davis  and  Elkins,  West  Virginia's 
Conference  and  State  champs.  The  bright  lights  of  the  season  were  the  defeating 
of  our  old  rivals,  Potomac  State,  Bridgewater,  and  Frostburg,  in  both  games  of 
the  season. 

The  baseball  team  of  1926  met  with  many  reverses.  This,  however,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  lack  of  pitchers.  Nevertheless,  Coach  Newcorne  almost  realized  his 
highest  ambition — to  beat  Davis  and  Elkins.  Shepherd  (  ollege  had  D.&  E.  defeated 
3-2  until  the  ninth  inning,  when  the  visitors  rallied  enough  to  win  4-3.  This  year's 
team  is  determined  to  wipe  out  the  string  of  defeats  chalked  up  last  year,  and 
with  the  zip  and  pep  shown  by  the  men  during  practice,  the  season  is  bound  to 
be  a  success. 

The  girls'  basketball  team,  while  not  quite  winning  the  majority  of  the  games, 
gave  a  good  account  of  itself  by  winning  four  and  losing  six  games.  The  girls 
seemed  to  have  everything  to  win  consistently,  but  somehow  or  other  they  just 
couldn't  "get  going."  After  being  beaten  by  Ilagerstown  High  School  on  then- 
own  floor,  the  girls  went  to  Ilagerstown  and  reversed  the  decision,  thus  showing 
that  a  good  team  won't  stay  beaten. 

The  girls'  hockey  team  was  a  huge  success.  Though  playing  only  one  game, 
the  girls  acquitted  themselves  with  glory  by  defeating  the  strong,  more  experienced 
Alumni  team  4-0. 

The  year  of  1926-27,  in  sports,  may  well  be  considered  a  big  success,  for  suc- 
cess is  not  measured  by  the  games  won  or  lost,  but  by  the  spirit  and  real  sports- 
manship of  the  teams.  Therefore  Shepherd  College  can  well  feel  proud,  for  those 
representing  the  school  athletically  were  real  men  and  women  and,  above  all,  true 
spoilsmen  who  won  the  respect  of  their  opponents  and  the  student  body. 

Howard  Hartman,  '28. 
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FOOTBALL  TEAM 


•♦♦a 


S.  C. 


Football 

organization 

Allison  Rider,  Captain 
Howard  Hartman,  Captain-elect 
Taxter  Wklsiians,  Manager 
J.  N.  Newcome,  Coach 

LETTER  MEN 


Russell  Williamson  L.  K. 

Harold  Henderson  L.  T. 

Chester  White  L.  G. 

WlLLARD  HALDEMAN  C. 

Jasper  Dyer  R.  G. 

Wilson  Kinney  R.  T. 

Thomas  Heltzel  R.  E. 

Clayton  Rossell  Q.  B. 

Allison  Rider  L.  H.  B. 

Carleton  Shore  R.  H.  B. 

Howard  Hartman  E.  B. 

Kanode  Boswell  End 

Carroll  Orndorff  End 


RECORD  SCORE  WHERE  PLAYED 


Opponents 

S.  C. 

Opp. 

Glenville  Normal 

0 

30 

Away 

Salem  College 

0 

39 

Away 

Randolph  Macon  Academy 

13 

(I 

I  lome 

Potomac  State  School 

(i 

68 

Away 

Shenandoah  College 

26 

6 

I  lome 

Rridgewater  College 

0 

12 

Away 

Total 

39 

161 

Won  2— Lost  4 
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Sixty-seven 


s.  c. 


Basketball 


RECORD  SCORE  WHERE  PLAYED 


Opponents 

S.  C. 

Opp. 

Martinsburg  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

71 

22 

1  lome 

St.  John's  Literary  Institute 

29 

30 

I  lome 

Leetown  Collegians 

r>3 

15 

1  lome 

Shenandoah  Academy 

18 

1  1 

I  lome 

B  ridgewa  t  er  Col  lege 

28 

19 

Away 

Bridgewater  College 

36 

16 

1  lome 

Blue  Ridge  College 

10 

23 

1  lome 

Maryland  School  for  the  Deal' 

59 

30 

I  lome 

Davis  and  Klkins  College 

25 

56 

1  lome 

Frostburg  Normal 

17 

1  1 

Away 

Potomac  State  School 

29 

Away 

Davis  and  Klkins  College 

26 

17 

Away 

Broaddus  College 

25 

13 

Away 

Salem  College 

26 

31 

Away 

Potomac  State  School 

23 

17 

I  lome 

Hancock  Pippins 

59 

17 

I  lome 

Frostburg  Normal 

27> 

18 

I  lome 

Shenandoah  Academy 

31 

26 

Away 

Blue  Bidge  College 

23 

;vj 

Away 

Total 

r.r.ii 

iii'.i 

Won  12 — Lost  7 
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Girls'  Basketball 


OliCAXI/A  TIOX 

Gertrude  Jones,  Captain 
1 1  ii. da  Hanks,  Captain-elect 
Claire  Schley,  Manager 
Katharine  Wever,  Coach 


CAPTAIN  JONKS 


TEAM 

Gertrude  Jones  L.  F. 

Bernice  Shobe  R.  F. 

Claire  Schley   C. 

Hilda  Banks  S.  C. 

Nannie  Bell  Cook  L.  G. 

Dorothy  Jones  R.  G. 

Lena  Snider  Forward 

Golda  Park  Guard 


LETTER  G 


LS 


Gertrude  Jones 
Beknice  Shore 
Claire  Schley 
Hilda  Banks 
Nannie  Bell  Cook 
Dorothy  Jon i  s 
Golda  Park 
Lena  Snider 
Edith  Gr< >si-: 


RECORD 


score 


WHERE  PLAYED 


Opponents 


Bridgewater 

Waynesboro 

Bridgewater 

Shenandoah 

Hagerstown 

Charles  Tow 

Waynesboro 

Frostburg  N 

Bridgewater 

Shenandoah 

Frostburg  N 

I  Iagerstown 

Bridgewater 

Total 


I  Iigh  School 
1  Iigh  School 
High  School 
College 
I  Iigh  School 
n  Independents 
I  Iigh  School 
ormal 
College 
College 
ormal 

I  Iigh  School 
College 


S.  C. 

Opp. 

25 

1 1 

I  Ionic 

21 

■11 

1  Ionic 

25 

33 

Away 

15 

17 

Away 

22 

•_>;> 

I  Ionic 

16 

5 

1  Ionic 

23 

22 

Away 

1  1 

1  1 

Away 

10 

20 

Away 

32 

17 

1  Ionic 

1  1 

1 1 

I  Ionic 

20 

18 

Away 

15 

16 

1  Ionic 

2S2 

302 
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Seventy-one 


Hockey  Team 


ORGANIZATION 
Hazel  Barnes,  Manager 
I  [azel  Barnes,  Captain 
Katharini-  Wever,  Couch 


CAPTAIN  BARNES 


SKNIOP.S 


JUXIOHS 


Frances  Ramsburg  R.  W  Thelma  Pine 

Carrie  Harman  C.  F  Julia  Myers 

Gertrude  Jones  C.  F  Mary  Hilda  Hanks 

Lillian  Fearnow  L.  I  Nannie  Hi  ll  Cook 

Edith  Grose  L.  W  Dorothy  Jones 

Hazel  Barnes  R.  H  Kathleen  Johnson 

Alice  Hite  C.  H  Elizabeth  Lewis 

Bernice  Shore  L.  H  Pauline  Poffenberger 

Mary  Pugh  R.  F  Evelyn  Duke 

Pearl  Martin  L.  F  Claire  Schley 

Olive  Saville  G  Mayme  De  Lawder 


RECORD 

(  Il'I'l  IM  A  I  S 


Alumni 
Total 


SCORE  WHERE  PLAYED 

S.  C.  Opr. 

1  0  Home 

4  0 


Won  1. 


•HB 

Seventy-three 


Baseball 


ORGANIZATION 

Holmes  Reinhart,  Captain 
Allison  Riukk,  Captain-elect 
Thomas  Grove,  Manager 
J.  N.  Newcome,  Coach 


LETTER  MEN 

Auburn  Woods  C. 

John  Johnson  P. 

Thomas  Grove  P. 

Holmes  Reinhart  1st. 

Herbert  E  v  e  r  h  a  r  t  '2  n  <  I . 

William  Bauserman  3rd. 

Ronald  Stalnaker  S.  S. 

Rudolph  Lowe  L.  F. 

Allison  Rider  C.  F. 

Leonard  M  u  ck  R.  F. 


RECORD 


scorn-; 


WHERE  PLAYED 


(  ll'I'l  INI  VI  S 

S.  C. 

Opp. 

Waynesboro  Athletic  Club 

17 

16 

I  lome 

Bridgewater  College 

6 

10 

Away 

Maryland  School  for  Deaf 

18 

6 

1  Ionic 

Martinsburg  Blue  Ridge  Club 

3 

11 

Home 

Davis  and  Elkins  College 

3 

4 

Home 

West  Liberty  Normal 

<s 

1  1 

Home 

Blue  Ridge  College 

2 

17 

Away 

Blue  Ridge  College 

7 

Kl 

Home 

Shenandoah  Academy 

9 

11 

I  lome 

Shenandoah  Academy 

7 

8 

Away 

Total 

SO 

105 

Won  2— Lost  8 


Seventy-four 


ALONG  THE  COHONGOROOTA,  NEAR  HISTORIC  SHEPHERDSTOWN 


Landmarks  of  Old  Shepherdstown 


Shepherdstown,  the  oldest  incorporated  town  in  West  Virginia,  is  just  about 
two  hundred  years  old.  Although  the  official  records  go  no  further  back  than 
1732-33,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  were  settlers  here  before  the  people  began 
to  acquire  real  estate  by  purchase.  Most  of  the  ancient  landmarks  have  long- 
since  disappeared,  but  there  are  many  places  of  interest  yet  remaining  and  original 
features  that  were  here  when  the  first  settlers  arrived  are  still  be  be  noted. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  Shepherdstown  from  the  very  beginning  is 
the  town  run — the  little  stream  of  water  that  flows  through  the  center  of  the  town 
from  south  to  north.  Although  it  has  a  history  that  but  few  such  little  waterways 
can  equal,  it  has  never  had  an  individual  name — at  least  the  oldest  present  in- 
habitant has  never  heard  of  any  especial  name,  save  the  simple  cognomen,  "the 
town  run."  The  Indians  seemed  not  to  have  thought  streams  of  this  size  worthy 
of  being  named — nothing  of  less  size  than  the  Opequon,  the  Antietam,  the  Conoco- 
cheague  and  other  streams  of  larger  volume  being  honored  in  this  way.  This 
stream  is  famous  for  having  had  organized  at  its  source  in  1775  the  first  company 
of  American  soldiers  from  south  of  the  Potomac — Captain  Hugh  Stephenson's 
company  that  made  the  bee-line  to  Boston  to  join  the  Continental  Army  under 
General  Washington.  Where  this  run  empties  into  the  river — it  is  only  about 
one  mile  in  length— Rumsey  made  the  first  successful  experiment  in  propelling  a 
boat  by  steam.  These  two  extremes  are  noteworthy,  but  in  the  mile  between 
them  there  was  much  of  interest.  It  furnished  power  for  five  or  six  lanyards, 
three  grist  mills,  a  brewery,  a  hat  factory,  a  sickle  factory,  a  foundry,  a  woolen 
mill,  a  cotton  mill,  two  saw  mills,  and  other  lesser  industries.  The  foundation 
walls  of  some  of  these  enterprises  may  still  be  seen,  but  of  all  the  original  industries 
that  were  once  prominent  in  the  life  of  the  town  but  one  survives — a  flour  mill 
that  is  yet  in  active  operation  and  whose  machinery  is  still  turned  by  water  power. 
The  original  mill  was  burned  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  a  new  structure  was 
erected  to  take  its  place. 

What  is  regarded  as  the  oldest  house  in  town — and  therefore  the  oldest  house 
in  West  Virginia — is  still  standing  on  High  Street.  It  is  a  little  one-story  log 
house,  afterward  weatherboarded,  and  is  occupied  by  a  quaint  and  respected  little 
lady  whose  ancestors  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  this  community.  It  has 
often  been  photographed,  and  a  picture  of  it  appears  herewith.  On  this  same 
street  are  other  old  houses.  On  the  southeast  corner  of  High  street  and  what  is 
now  called  Rumsey  avenue  is  what  is  left  of  an  old  inn — now  occupied  by  a  colored 
family — that  was  once  a  very  sporty  place  indeed.  It  had  its  bar-room,  in  which 
tipsy  drovers  and  wagoners  had  many  a  bloody  fight;  there  was  a  bowling  alley 
and  a  room  where  gambling  was  kept  up  many  a  night  until  dawn  appeared;  there 
was  cock-fighting  and  other  sports — things  hard  to  believe  now  as  one  observes 
its  quiet  and  peaceable  environment.  Just  east  of  this  old  inn,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  is  another  old  dwelling-house  that  was  the  home  of  Michael 
Cookus,  who  is  said  to  have  fought  with  young  Colonel  George  Washington  in 
the  bloody  Braddock  campaign,  when  the  French  and  Indians  inflicted  such  a 
fearful  defeat  upon  the  American  and  English  soldiers  between  Cumberland  and 
Pittsburgh.  Tradition  has  it  that  Cookus  managed  to  save  Washington's  life 
when  the  young  Virginia  Colonel  was  sorely  beset  by  Indians  in  this  battle,  and 
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that  General  Washington  later  visited  his  friend  Cookus  at  the  home  referred  to. 
At  the  west  end  of  this  same  street,  near  the  girls'  dormitory,  is  a  dwelling  that 
was  the  home  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Shell,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  This  house  was  built 
of  timbers  cut  from  the  site  where  it  now  stands.  It  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
family  of  Prof.  I.  t).  Ash,  of  the  Shepherd  College  faculty.  Another  landmark 
on  this  same  street  is  the  old  church  now  occupied  by  the  colored  Methodists. 
This  old  building;  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Episcopal  congregation,  and  the 
present  structure  is  the  second  church  on  that  site.  The  Episcopalians  abandoned 
it  many  years  ago  when  they  built  the  beautiful  Gothic  house  of  worship  on  Alain 
street  that  they  now  occupy.  Although  they  moved  from  the  old  church  building, 
they  did  not  take  the  ancient  graveyard  with  them,  and  this  old,  old  city  of  the 
dead  is  one  of  the  interesting  burying  grounds  of  the  community.  This  High 
street  was  originally  intended  as  the  Main  street  of  the  town,  but  when  Thomas 
Shepherd  laid  out  the  town  and  established  it  by  act  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  in 
1762,  for  some  reason  the  Main  street  was  located  one  block  to  the  south.  The 
Main  street  used  to  be  called  Front  street  in  olden  times. 

There  were  many  hotels  and  inns  in  ancient  times  in  Shepherdstown,  and  a 
number  of  these  yet  remain.  Having  been  substantially  constructed  in  the  days 
when  lumber  was  plentiful  and  materials  and  labor  were  cheap,  there  was  no 
stinting  of  the  stuff  that  went  into  their  building,  and  so  they  have  endured  for 
from  a  hundred  to  almost  two  hundred  years.  The  most  imposing  of  these  hotels 
that  yet  remain  is  the  old  Entler  Hotel  on  Main  street,  now  used  as  a  men's  dorm- 
itory for  Shepherd  College.  It  is  a  comfortable  brick  building  that  has  stood  for 
much  more  than  a  century — is  probably  150  years  old.  Many  thrilling  happen- 
ings have  occurred  there— tragedy  and  comedy  and  melodrama — and  if  the  old 
walls  coidd  talk,  strange  tales  could  be  told.  Another  big  hotel  was  also  owned 
by  another  branch  of  the  Entler  family  on  West  Main  street — now  the  home  of 
Assistant  Postmaster  E.  T.  Licklider.  It  was  called  the  Great  Western  Hotel. 
This  was  built  of  logs,  weather-boarded,  and  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
Some  idea  of  its  age  may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that  it  was  used  as  a  bar- 
racks for  soldiers  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  A  large  L  in  the  rear  of  the 
building  collapsed  a  few  years  ago  while  repairs  were  being  made  to  it.  This 
hotel  was  also  a  lively  place,  with  the  usual  bar-room,  and  strange  and  interesting 
happenings  have  also  taken  place  there.  It  was  a  famous  rendezvous  for  team- 
sters and  travelers  who  journeyed  along  the  broad  highway  that  led  from  as  far 
south  as  Tennessee  to  Baltimore  and  other  cities  of  the  east  and  north.  Its  great 
stone  stable  has  been  torn  down  and  the  material  used  in  more  modern  building 
operations,  only  part  of  one  wall  being  left.  At  times  there  would  be  as  many 
as  a  score  of  big  Conestaoga  wagons  parked  in  the  great  yard,  part  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  dwelling  and  lawn  of  H.  L.  Snyder  and  the  churchyard  of 
t  he  Episcopal  Church.  On  these  premises  in  ancient  days  were  shown  the  circuses 
that  even  at  that  early  date  toured  the  country.  Thrilling  tales  are  told  of  the 
time  when  a  storm  blew  down  a  circus  tent  when  it  was  filled  with  a  great  crowd 
of  people — and  some  one  raised  the  cry,  "The  lions  are  loose!"    Imagine  the  panic. 

Other  interesting  buildings  on  Main  street  are  the  two  little  houses  across  the 
street  from  the  old  hotel  just  referred  to,  one  of  which  is  owned  by  Miss  Keplinger 
and  the  other  by  W.  P.  Licklider.  These  were  for  three  generations  the  home  and 
the  work  shop  of  the  Rickard  family,  who  made  a  peculiar  sort  of  lock  that  was  in 
demand  not  only  at  home  but  in  various  sections  of  the  country.    The  residence 
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of  (ico.  M.  Beltzhoover,  now  one  of  the  handsomest  arid  most  commodious  in 
town,  was  for  many  years  the  home  of  the  Weis  family,  who  made  pottery  of  various 
kinds,  the  crocks  and  jars  being  turned  into  proper  shape  from  the  moist  clay  in 
the  little  brick  building  just  west  of  the  main  house,  and  fired  in  kilns  in  the  back 
yard.  The  dwelling  of  Air.  Beltzhoover  was  erected  by  public  subscription  and 
donations  of  labor  and  material  and  money.  The  original  house  on  the  site  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  whereupon  the  sympathetic  town  folks  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  unfortunate  owner  and  gave  him  substantial  sympathy  and  aid  in  the  way  of 
materials  and  money  and  labor,  and  an  excellent  brick  house  was  built  in  the 
place  of  that  which  had  been  burned.  Several  houses  in  our  town  were  built  by 
the  same  friendly  co-operation  in  times  long  past,  for  there  was  little  or  no  insur- 
ance in  those  days.  Across  the  street  from  the  pottery  shop  was  the  home  and 
shop  of  Jonathan  Nixon,  the  village  chair-maker,  whose  product  may  still  be  found 
in  some  of  our  homes.  Robert  Gibson's  sun  parlor  occupies  the  site  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
place.  Further  down  Main  street  is  a  fine  old  colonial  house  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  W.  Bilhnyer.  It  is  said  that  this  was  at  one  time  a  high-class  inn 
and  that  George  Washington  was  numbered  among  the  distinguished  men  who  have 
been  entertained  there.  On  some  of  the  fine  old  brick  houses  along  Main  street 
are  cornices  of  great  artistic  beauty  that  are  well  worth  observing  and  which  have 
been  copied  by  architects  for  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  in  other  places.  On  almost 
every  street  of  the  town  is  some  house  that  has  historic  interest,  but  all  cannot  be 
described.  The  house  that  was  once  occupied  by  James  Rumsey,  inventor  of  the 
steamboat,  must  not  be  overlooked,  however.  Originally  a  small  log  structure, 
this  building  has  been  remodeled  into  a  comfortable  dwelling  on  Duke  street  and 
is  occupied  by  the  family  of  Prof.  A.  D.  Kenamond.  In  early  times  the  town 
prison,  a  little  stone  building  called  "the  jug,"  had  a  prominent  position  in  the 
middle  street  just  north  of  the  Rumsey  house.  Among  the  prisoners  that  the  jug 
contained  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  remembered  by  the  writer,  was  a  crazy  negro 
who  was  the  terror  of  children  who  passed  that  way,  and  the  town  drunkards  and 
occasional  malefactors  who  had  to  be  "jugged"  from  time  to  time. 

Another  building  of  note  and  of  venerable  age  is  that  which  stands  in  the 
center  of  King  street  just  south  of  Main.  This  was  originally  put  up  as  a  market 
house,  with  the  lodge  room  of  the  Odd  Fellows  on  the  second  floor.  The  Odd 
Fellows  still  use  these  quarters,  but  there  has  been  no  market  there  for  many 
years.    The  Woman's  Club  has  the  lower  floor. 

Among  the  landmarks  of  the  old  town  have  been  the  numerous  wells  and 
their  pumps  that  were  once  so  numerous.  Many  of  these  wells  were  dug  outside 
the  building  lines,  so  that  the  public  might  have  free  access  to  them  at  all  times, 
for  it  was  regarded  almost  as  a  crime  to  deprive  anyone  of  the  free  use  of  water. 
Other  wells  were  within  the  gardens  or  yards  of  the  homes,  but  always  a  gate  gave 
admission.  Some  of  these  wells  were  fitted  up  with  buckets  and  windlasses  by 
which  the  water  could  be  drawn  to  the  top,  while  others  had  the  big,  dignified  old 
wooden  pumps,  six  to  eight  feet  tall,  with  long  iron  handles.  There  is  not  one 
of  these  fine  old  wooden  pumps  left  in  the  town,  cheaper  iron  pumps  having  long 
since  taken  their  places,  and  the  probability  is  that  there  is  no  wooden  pump- 
maker  living  in  this  section  today.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  these  town  pumps 
is  that  known  for  many  years  as  Grant's  pump,  on  Main  street,  in  front  of  the 
home  of  Edward  T.  Moler,  though  its  once  noble  old  wooden  pump  has  long  since 
been  displaced  by  a  common,  ordinary,  unromantic  iron  pump.    It  is  said  that 
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this  well  was  never  known  to  go  dry  but  once,  and  that  was  when  the  Confederate 
army  passing  through  Shepherdstown  drank  it  dry  on  a  hot  summer  day.  Another 
famous  pump  was  Barnhart's,  on  Princess  street,  which  has  long  been  out  of  com- 
mission. Ferrell's  well,  with  its  windlass  that  let  the  bucket  down  far  into  the 
cool  depths  of  the  best  of  water,  was  another  famous  well  that  was  very  popular. 
For  many  years  there  was  a  well  right  in  the  middle  of  the  street  between  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  but  it  was  not  so  very  popular,  as  it  went  dry 
in  times  of  drought  and  was  not  very  good  water  at  that.  It  was  noted  from  the 
fact  that  once  a  girl  named  Arabella  Ann  Minerva  Kansas  Eckert  fell  into  the 
well  and  had  to  be  drawn  out  with  the  well  hook.  Very  few  of  the  old  wells  are 
in  use  now,  as  the  introduction  of  city  water  has  made  them  obsolete,  and  modern 
science  has  shown  that  few  of  them  escape  contamination  in  a  thickly  settled  com- 
munity. There  are  also  in  the  town  several  large  cisterns  that  were  dug  many 
years  ago  as  a  protection  from  fire.  They  have  always  been  kept  filled  with  water 
from  the  roofs  of  adjacent  buildings.  One  of  these  cisterns  is  at  Mr.  Beltzhoover's 
home  and  the  other  at  the  Methodist  Church.  They  have  not  been  called  upon 
to  supply  water  for  the  fire  engines  for  many  years. 

The  churches  of  Shepherdstown  are  among  the  old  landmarks  that  are  entitled 
to  a  chapter  all  to  themselves.  There  are  old  warehouses  that  have  history  behind 
them,  and  private  and  public  buildings  that  have  stories  attached  to  them  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  There  are  haunted  houses  in  this  venerable  town,  too, 
about  which  strange  tales  could  be  told.  There  are  ancient  graveyards  about 
which  much  can  be  written  and  which  contain  the  dust  of  those  who  have  figured 
in  romance  and  tragedy.  Humble  little  houses,  as  well  as  those  of  more  pretentious 
character,  are  still  standing,  about  which  cluster  the  most  intensely  interesting 
stories,  some  of  them  dark  secrets  that  properly  are  almost  entirely  forgotten,  as 
well  as  delightful  happenings  that  made  for  happy  days  of  their  inhabitants  of 
years  ago  and  which  were  inspiring  to  those  who  might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  hear 
the  twice-told  tales. 

This  article  is  even  now  all  too  long,  perhaps  in  the  future  The  Cohongoroota 
may  have  some  additional  stories  that  may  interest  its  readers. 


H.  L.  SNYDER. 
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The  Churches  of  Shepherdstown 


The  story  of  the  founding  of  Shepherdstown  (Mecklenburg)  by  the  Germans 
is  replete  with  interest.  From  whence  they  came,  the  manner  of  their  coming, 
their  trials  and  sufferings  while  they  sought  to  conquer  the  virgin  forests  and  estab- 
lish for  themselves  new  homes,  are  matters  of  history  and  tradition.  No  phase, 
however,  of  the  lives  of  these  pioneers  could  be  more  interesting  or  instructive 
than  that  of  their  religion  and  early  church  history. 

Unfortunately,  much  that  would  have  thrown  light  upon  the  religious  life  of 
the  first  settlers  is  lost  and  the  sources  from  which  information  could  be  obtained 
are  no  more.  Thanks  to  the  retentive  memories  of  some  of  our  oldest  citizens, 
we  have  been  able  to  glean  some  interesting  facts,  which,  though  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  have  lost  little  in  retelling.  Again  tombstones,  weather-stained 
and  with  inscriptions  scarcely  discernible  afford  some  information.  Many  of 
these,  however,  were  of  sandstone  and  today  bear  little  evidence  of  the  brief  life- 
histories  they  once  bore.  It  is  not  until  1779  that  we  have  definite  records  and 
these  refer  to  events  of  1776.  These  are  written  in  the  German  script  with  scrup- 
ulous neatness  and,  from  the  details  mentioned,  we  are  led  to  believe  are  very 
exact.  We  shall  quote  from  records  wherever  they  will  aid  us  in  this  article.  As 
to  what  denominations  first  made  their  appearance  in  this  vicinity,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  but  we  know  with  reasonable  exactness  those  that  were  among  the 
first.  At  least  four  churches  advance  what  seem  to  be  very  plausible  claims  of 
having  been  pioneers  in  the  village  of  Mecklenburg.  According  to  the  records  at 
hand,  the  churches  seem  to  have  been  organized  in  the  following  order:  Lutheran, 
German  Reformed,  Episcopal.  Presbyterian  and  Methodist.  The  first  place  may 
be  easily  accorded  to  the  first  two  mentioned.  However,  the  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  valley  and  claim  is  advanced  and  the 
records  of  the  Presbytery  are  quoted  to  prove  that  a  church  was  organized  at 
Shepherdstown  or  vicinity  as  early  as  1720.  We  can  find  no  other  record  of  this 
claim,  however,  and  the  burden  of  proof  seems  to  rest  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  Potomoke,  where  a  church  was  organized  in  1720,  and  Shepherdstown 
were  identical. 

Persecution  and  desolation  drove  the  peace-loving,  God-fearing  Palatinates 
to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  New  World.  In  an  article  to  the  Baltimore  American 
some  years  ago,  Mr.  St.  John  Byer  thus  describes  their  coming: 

"Across  the  Atlantic  they  came  to  find  a  land  as  beautiful  as  and  even  more 
fertile  than  their  Rhineland.  Prom  the  Delaware,  along  the  Susquehanna,  they 
spread  through  Pennsylvania's  Carlyle  valley,  across  Maryland  and  its  Antietam, 
over  which  they  built  Roman-arch  bridges  of  stone,  one  of  these  becoming  so 
tragically  famous  in  the  Civil  War;  then  crossing  the  Potomac,  they  came  into 
the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  the  sparkling  river,  named  the  Daughter  of  the 
Starlight  by  the  poetic  fancy  of  the  Indian. 

"They  brought  here  the  industry  and  thrift  that  had  made  a  paradise  of  their 
fatherland.  Accustomed  to  congregated  town  life,  they  gathered  into  villages, 
like  Mecklenburg,  to  till  the  neighboring  lands,  unlike  the  English  plantation  lords 
of  Lower  Virginia,  who  built  their  manor  houses  in  the  center  of  their  broad  do- 
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mains.  The  farms  were  smaller,  better  cultivated,  and,  with  the  vine,  they  trans- 
planted the  customs  of  their  old  home. 

"In  the  village,  the  highest  hill  was  crowned  by  a  church  spire  like  the  min- 
sters along  the  Rhine  or  in  the  high  burgs  of  Germany.  In  these  churches  pealed 
forth  the  chorals  of  the  German  Protestants  and  Martin  Luther  was  to  them  a 
grandfather's  fire-side  memory. 

"The  Lutheran  congregation  was  formed  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  though  tradition  avers  that  these  were  not  the  first  white  settlers  on  this 
spot,  and  that  it  had  been  occupied  by  a  group  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  who  called 
the  village  Potomoke.  It  seems  religion  did  not  create  friendly  sympathy  among 
the  Protestants,  though  a  like  persecution  did  not  form  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  Lutherans  and  German  Reformers,  who  came  here  together  from  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  ofttimes  used  the  same  union  building  on  alternate  Sabbaths,  or,  as 
in  Mecklenburg,  built  their  churches  side  by  side  in  thorough  good  will." 

The  Old  Lutheran  church  built  in  1795  on  the  hill  east  of  town,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  from  the  German  Reformed,  burned  to  the  ground 
several  years  ago.  The  building  was  of  brick,  with  no  architectural  interest,  but 
"strangely  enough  the  old  bell  that  rang  for  a  century  among  these  hills  and  moun- 
tains was  also  an  emigrant  from  the  city  of  Marseilles,  France.  It  was  thrown 
overboard  by  some  explosion  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  sought  to  abolish  bell, 
book,  and  candle  of  the  old  religion;  but  its  tones  rang  as  cheerily  for  these  doughty 
German  Lutherans  as  it  had  done  to  summon  the  French  Catholics  to  vespers." 

The  Lutheran  congregation  has,  however,  outgrown  its  antiquated  place  of 
worship  and  built  a  beautiful  stone  church  of  the  Gothic  style  on  the  hill  opposite 
the  West  Virginia  State  Normal  School.  "The  sight  is  peculiarly  appropriate, 
standing  forth  in  full  view,  so  that  across  the  Potomac  from  the  Maryland  ap- 
proach to  the  railroad  bridge  this  church  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  old 
town,  the  central  and  crowning  points  among  the  spires  and  pinnacles  of  the  quaint 
old  burg  set  upon  its  hills.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  November  10,  1900,  the  anni- 
versary of  Luther's  birth." 

The  following  is  a  careful  translation  of  a  portion  of  the  early  record  of  the 
Lutheran  Church : 

"ORIGINAL  RECORD 
OF 

Those  who  entered  into  the  service 
of  the 

Protestant  Lutheran  Congregation 
at  Shepherdstown 
and 

the  building  of  the  Church 
in  1795. 

"How  the  same  was  celebrated  in  this  place  by  the  solemn  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  on  the  thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity  which  was  the  Thirtieth  of  August. 

"Christ  has  let  the  light  of  His  gospel  shine  unto  us,  now  for  thirty  years, 
unto  us  who  were  forsaken,  Germans  in  this  land  of  the  west.    Yes,  and  He  has 
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let  it  continue  to  shino.  The  short  history  of  this  Protestant  Congregation  con- 
firms this  truth. 

"In  the  year  of  1795,  the  first  members  of  the  Protestant  church  here  in 
Shepherdstown,  of  whom  there  were  at  that  time,  no  more  than  nine  in  the  town, 
united  with  one  another  and  held  divine  services  (which  consisted  of  the  singing 
of  a  few  hymns  and  the  delivery  of  a  sermon  by  one  of  the  number)  in  a  house." 

The  record  states  that  in  July,  1776  Mr.  Bauer,  the  first  Reformed  preacher, 
came  to  Shepherdstown.  During  the  following  twelve  or  thirteen  years  four 
different  ministers  served  the  congregation,  until,  in  the  late  178()'s,  the  Rev. 
Christian  Streit,  Sr.,  owing  to  the  larger  congregation  and  increased  duties,  asked 
for  the  assistance  of  another  minister  in  Virginia.  In  December,  1790  the  Rev. 
Johann  David  Young  answered  the  call. 

The  building  of  the  church  is  described  as  follows: 

"Now  since  the  membership  of  the  Protestant  Lutheran  congregation  has 
increased  more  and  more,  the  Elders  and  Fathers  of  the  same,  with  trust  in  God, 
determine  to  build  a  brick  church  to  His  honor  in  these  dangerous  and  troubled 
times.  Indeed,  it  shall  be  a  Lutheran  Church  in  which  the  holy  Protestant  faith, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  the  unchanging  Augsburg  Confession 
may  be  preached  and  where  the  holy  sacrament  may  be  served.  For  that  purpose 
the  corner  stone  is  laid  in  a  solemn  manner." 

The  church  was  soon  built  and  Rev.  Johann  Young,  who  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  good  work,  had  the  good  fortune  to  preach  from  its  pulpit  for  nearly 
seven  years.    He  served  his  charge  faithfully  and  well  for  twelve  years. 

For  a  period  following  Mr.  Young's  death,  discord  and  strife  held  sway  over 
the  band  of  worshipers  and  for  a  long  time  no  one  could  predict  the  outcome. 
This  was  the  period  of  transition  from  the  German  language  to  the  English.  Being 
in  the  heart  of  an  English  speaking  community,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  if 
the  church  was  to  increase  in  strength,  it  must  adopt  the  English  language  as  a 
means  of  expression.  However,  many  of  the  members  clung  to  the  language  of 
their  childhood  as  if  it  were  an  essential  of  their  existence.  A  miniature  revo- 
lution swept  our  little  band  of  Lutheran  worshipers  that  threatened  all  but  to 
destroy  it.  As  every  crisis  produces  the  man  to  bring  order  out  of  discord,  so 
there  emerged  out  of  this  congregation,  rent  by  factions,  a  happy,  God-fearing, 
English-speaking  band,  under  the  sainted  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  among  the  German  pioneers,  who  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  the  Old  Pack-horse  Ford  in  1727  and  settled  at  what  is  now  Shepherds- 
town, were  members  of  the  German  Reformed  church.  It  would  seem  from  the 
record  of  the  Lutheran  church  that  the  first  minister  to  come  to  the  village  in  177(1 
was  a  Mr.  Bauer  of  the  Reformed  faith.  The  members  of  the  Protestant  Reformed 
congregation  were  called  upon  by  their  Lutheran  brethren  to  contribute  to  the 
building  of  the  first  Lutheran  church  in  1795.  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  responded  cheerfully,  for  there  seems  to  have  been  an  unusual  bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  these  two  congregations.  Having  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
against  persecution  and  in  defense  of  their  convictions  abroad,  they  were  not 
likely  to  do  otherwise  when  placed  amid  the  new  environments  and  dangers  of 
the  New  World.  They  seem  to  have  worshiped  in  common,  to  have  aided  one 
another  financially,  and  later  to  have  built  their  churches  almost  side  by  side  in 
evidence  of  good-will. 
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The  record  of  the  Reformed  church  shows  that  children  were  baptized  by  it* 
ministers  as  early  as  1782.  Doubtless  the  settlement  had  scarcely  assumed  the 
semblance  of  order  before  itinerant  ministers  of  the  Reformed  faith,  following  in 
their  foot-steps,  appeared  and  preached  the  Word  to  them  in  their  homes,  or, 
more  than  likely,  under  a  spreading  tree  in  the  open  air.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  Shepherdstown,  the  Reformers  were  the  first 
to  build  a  church  in  Mecklenburg.  This  was  a  wooden  structure  which  Lutherans, 
Reformers,  and  Presbyterians  used  as  a  union  meeting-house.  In  front  of  this, 
and  detached  from  it,  was  a  stone  tower  in  which  the  bells  were  hung.  When 
the  brick  church  was  built,  this  tower  was  incorporated  into  the  new  building; 
but  the  same  bells  hang  today  in  the  tower. 

These  bells  have  a  very  interesting  history.  They  are  of  bronze  and  three 
in  number.  They  came  from  far-away  France.  What  a  story  they  would  pour 
forth  from  their  metallic  throats  could  they  but  tell  all  that  has  transpired  since 
they  were  taken  from  the  mould.  The  largest  bell  contains  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  French;  "L'an  1732.  Gabrial  Buret  de  Rouen  m'a  faite."  (The  year 
1732.  Gabrial  Bouret  of  Rouen  made  me.")  In  other  respects,  the  bell  is  per- 
fectly plain  with  the  exception  of  a  Roman  cross.  The.  bell  next  in  size  contains 
no  inscription,  but  is  of  the  same  material  and  shape  as  the  others. 

The  small  bell  is  the  most  interesting  of  all.  It  contains  the  following  in- 
scritpion:  "Faite  a  Paris.  Claude  Bernard,  fondeur."  (Made  in  Paris.  Claude 
Bernard,  smelter.)  This  bell  is  beautifully  adorned  with  fleur-de-lis,  the  national 
flower  of  France.  On  one  side  is  the  seated  figure  of  a  woman.  In  one  hand  she 
holds  what  seems  to  be  a  spear  or  staff,  her  left  hand  rests  upon  a  shield.  The 
liberty  cap  adorns  her  head.  On  the  opposite  side,  in  high  relief,  is  a  small  bell, 
from  which  the  clapper  slightly  protrudes  and  over  which  is  a  single  star.  A 
wreath  of  leaves  surrounds  the  whole,  and  above  the  wreath  is  the  crowned  head 
of  a  child.  Between  these  two  figures  is  another  of  the  full  face  of  a  child  from 
which  rays,  as  from  the  sun,  seem  to  emanate  in  all  directions.  These  bells  were 
hauled  from  Baltimore  to  Shepherdstown  by  wagon. 

Although  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gallaher 
Levy,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  states  that  the  largest  bell  came  from  Germany,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  originally  came  from  France. 

"Michael  Yeasley... being  an  ardent  member  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
and  ever  alive  to  her  interest,  sent  to  Germany  for  a  bell,  which  he  presented  to 
the  church.  An  unusual  dedication  ceremony  was  observed.  At  the  appointed 
hour,  he  gathered  about  him  his  children,  grand-children,  friends,  and  neighbors 
to  celebrate  the  auspicious  event.  The  bell,  having  been  previously  placed  in 
the  churchyard  and  filled  with  wine,  each  and  all  partook  of  a  glass  before  the 
bell  was  swung  into  position.  This  bell  has  for  generations  called  the  worshiping 
congregations  together.  It  was  a  time-honored  custom  to  toll  it  to  announce  the 
death  of  an  aged  member  of  the  church,  just  as  the  smaller  ones  were  used  for  a 
similar  purpose  at  the  passing  away  of  the  young.  Mr.  Yeasley,  donor  of  the  bell, 
died  in  1808,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  old  Reformed  churchyard." 

Near  the  church  is  the  old  grave-yard.  In  this  are  tomb-stones  dated  as 
early  as  1730,  but  many  are  supposed  to  be  older.  The  first  Sunday  School, 
known  as  the  Union  Sunday  School,  was  organized  in  this  church  and  continues 
to  this  day.    It  was  a  custom  for  many  years  for  the  Reformed  church  to  keep  its 
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doors  closed  when  the  Lutheran  church  was  holding  services,  and  vice  versa — 
another  example  of  the  harmony  and  goodwill  existing  between  the  two  churches. 
So  firmly  established  was  this  feeling,  that  when,  at  last,  the  members  of  the  Re- 
formed church  decided  to  hold  services  at  the  same  hour  as  their  brethren  across 
the  street,  some  of  them,  failing  to  become  reconciled  to  the  change,  declared  their 
church  had  broken  the  faith,  and  left  it  to  affiliate  themselves  with  the  Lutherans. 

Norris  in  his  "History  of  the  Lower  Shenandoah  Valley",  as  well  as  other 
historians,  states  that  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  co-eval  with  the 
settlement  of  this  section.  These  early  historians  claim  that  members  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  did  not  organize  until  about  1781-'82,  that  they  had  a  small  church 
edifice  here  as  early  as  1780,  and  that  Rev.  Michael  Slaughter  conducted  services 
here  as  early  as  that  date.  Several  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  church  say  that 
Mr.  Slaughter  preached  as  early  as  1745.  In  proof  of  their  statement,  the  fact 
is  mentioned  that  this  minister  brought  with  him  from  Germany  four  silver  com- 
munion cups,  on  each  of  which  was  engraved  his  name  and  the  date  (1745)  on 
which  his  ministry  with  each  congregation  began.  One  of  these  he  left  with  the 
congregation  at  this  place,  another  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  another  at  Winchester,  Va., 
and  the  last  at  Hagerstown,  Md.  Mr.  Rentch,  an  aged  resident  of  Shepherdstown, 
remembered  distinctly  that  the  date  on  the  cups  was  1745.  It  is  not  known 
whether  any  of  these  cups  are  in  existence  to-day. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  New  World,  to  which  they  came 
to  escape  persecutions  as  severe,  perhaps,  as  those  which  drove  the  Lutherans  and 
Reformers  hither,  was  added  the  strong  and  substantial  Scotch-Irish  strain  to  the 
best  blood  that  Europe  had  sent.  Just  when  the  Presbyterians  came  into  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  must  have  been  very  early. 

There  are  no  records  of  a  very  early  date  in  regard  to  this  church  in  Shep- 
herdstown, but  the  denomination  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Valley.  The  church 
was  organized  prior  to  1787.  The  first  pastor,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was 
Dr.  McKnight,  whose  successor  was  Dr.  Moses  Hoge,  who  resigned  in  1807  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  Hampden-Sidney  College. 

However,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  there  was  a  congregation  here 
long  before  this  date.  Rev.  James  Graham,  D.  D.,  in  his  book  entitled  "The 
Planting  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Northern  Virginia,"  goes  further  than  any 
other  authority  and  places  the  establishment  of  the  first  church  at  Shepherdstown 
as  early  as  September  22,  1720.  He  arrives  at  this  conclusion  from  a  note  of 
September  19,  1719,  in  the  records  of  the  old  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  from  which 
the  reader  learns  that  at  that  time  the  people  of  Potomoke  in  Virginia  requested 
the  Synod  to  provide  them  with  a  minister.  Dr.  Graham  believes  that  this  Poto- 
moke in  Virginia  was  identical  with  Mecklenburg  (Shepherdstown). 

Unfortunately  the  records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  destroyed  by  fire 
some  years  ago,  so  that  much  valuable  information  was  lost. 

It  seems  evident  from  the  following  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
December  20,  1790,  that  a  church  was  built  about  that  time: 

"Sec.  IX — That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  John  Kearsley,  John  Mark, 
John  Morrow,  William  Buckles  and  Lawrence  Vandevier,  Gentlemen  Trustees, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  to  raise  by  one  or  more  lotteries  a  sum  not  exceeding  two 
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hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to  be  by  them  applied  towards  completing  the  building 
of  a  Church  in  Shephard's  town  in  the  county  of  Berkley  for  the  use  of  the  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Society." 

Today  the  Presbyterians  are  one  of  the  strongest  denominations  in  the  town. 
Revs.  John  Matthews,  E.  C.  Hutchinson,  John  T.  Hargrave,  Henry  Mathews, 
Robert  L.  McMurran,  E.  W.  Bedinger  and  James  A.  Armstrong  are  among  those 
who  have  served  as  pastors.  The  longest  pastorate,  however,  has  been  that  of 
the  present  minister,  the  Rev.  Charles  Ghiselin,  D.  D.,  who  entered  upon  his 
ministerial  duties  here  in  1883.  His  earnest  and  sympathetic  work  has  won  for 
him  an  enduring  monument  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  not  known  but  it 
is  believed  that  the  first  church  was  erected  in  1769,  as  there  was  a  stone  over  the 
door  of  the  old  church  bearing  that  date.  Thomas  Shepherd  wrote  in  his  will 
dated  March  23,  1776,  "It  is  my  desire  that  the  lot  in  the  town  of  Mecklenburg 
on  which  the  English  Church  stands  known  by  Xo.  40  be  the  sole  use  of  the  Parish 
of  Norborne  free  from  ground  rent  and  my  heirs  to  give  to  the  vestry  a  deed  for 
it  if  required." 

Rev.  C.  W.  Andrews,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in 
1845,  states  that,  in  1785,  there  was  a  stone  church  upon  the  site  of  the  building, 
now  occupied  by  the  colored  Methodists. 

A  contributor  to  the  Register  wrote  about  sixty  years  ago  that  he  had  seen 
an  old  subscription  paper  dated  April,  1788,  in  which  J.  Pierce,  George  Custard, 
James  Randel,  John  More,  Jonathan  Osborn  and  George  Bishop  subscribed  stated 
amounts  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  to  the  erection  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
J.  Pierce's  subscription  was  to  be  paid  in  smith  work,  George  Bishop's  in  lime, 
and  the  others  in  cash,  wheat  or  tobacco. 

During  the  time  that  this  building  was  used,  twelve  ministers  served  the 
parish.  In  November,  1842,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Andrews  came  to  minister  to  the 
congregation,  and  the  beautiful  stone  church,  with  the  chapel  attached,  is  a  monu- 
ment to  his  zeal.  The  building  was  begun  in  1855  and  was  dedicated  on  April 
5,  1859. 

Although  there  was  no  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Shepherdstown  until 
1802,  there  was  occasional  preaching  by  traveling  ministers,  who  passed  through 
this  country  on  their  way  farther  up  the  valley. 

Though  it  is  evident  that  the  preachers  who  carried  Methodism  above  Win- 
chester in  1775  scattered  a  few  seeds  along  the  pathway  southward,  the  Shepherds- 
town  Church  was  not  organized  until  1802. 

Bishop  Asbury  makes  frequent  mention  in  his  Journal  of  conducting  preaching 
services  in  Shepherdstown.  On  July  20,  1782  he  writes,  "Preached  at  Shepherd's 
Town  to  about  two  hundred  people,"  and  on  June  24,  1785:  "I  crossed  the  moun- 
tains at  Sharpsburg  and  preached  to  some  honest  Germans.  Came  on  to  Shep- 
herd's Town."  On  September  2,  1785,  he  preached  in  Shepherdstown  to  a  large 
congregation,  his  text  being  Luke  4:18.  One  interesting  entry  in  his  Journal  is 
that  of  August  17,  1802:  "On  Tuesday,  we  came  through  heat,  and  over  hills  to 
Shepherd's  Town,  Virginia.  I  found  Thomas  Boydstone,  and  Benjamin  Boyd- 
stone  and  his  wife  on  the  road  to  glory.  After  thirty  years  occasional  preaching 
we  have  a  small  society,  and  by  the  purchase  of  an  old  academy,  a  church  with 
two  chimnies  in  it." 
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The  first  house  of  worship  was  a  small  brick  building  in  the  south-west  part 
of  town,  and  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  the  "circuit  riders". 

In  an  old  record  we  find  the  following  item:  "On  March  17,  1854,  the  Metho- 
dist Church  burned  to  the  ground  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Diligent  Fire  Company, 
lately  organized,  with  a  new  suction  and  hose,  worked  like  veteran  firemen,  and 
fully  tested  the  capacity  of  their  apparatus,  which  worked  like  a  charm  and  saved 
a  large  amount  of  property". 

The  church  was  immediately  rebuilt  .  Until  1864  the  Methodists  of  Shepherds- 
town  worshiped  together,  but  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  brought  strife  for  the 
possession  of  the  church  property.  Those  who  had  remained  "loyal  to  the  flag" 
claimed  the  church  in  consequence  of  that  loyalty,  and  the  other  Methodists  laid 
claim  to  that  which  they  had  contributed  most  to  build.  The  affair  was  referred 
to  the  government,  "But,"  says  Norris,  "just  what  the  government  had  to  do  with 
the  settlement  is  not  plain.  At  any  rate,  the  Rev.  Elisha  Paine  Phelps,  sent  to 
Staunton,  Virginia  to  claim  the  churches  for  the  loyal  people,  said  before  the 
congressional  investigating  committee  of  1869-70  that  the  northern  Methodists 
had  conquered  the  southern  Methodists  just  as  the  Northern  soldiers  had  con- 
quered the  Southern  soldiers." 

In  spite  of  their  superior  numbers,  the  Methodists  of  Shepherdstown  who  had 
cast  their  lot  with  the  Confederates  had  no  church  when  peace  came  to  the  country. 
They  set  about  building  one  at  once  and  by  1868  had  completed  a  fine  church  that 
cost*  $6,000. 

"The  Catholics  are  usually  the  pioneers  in  religion  in  far  distant  countries; 
in  sections  where  there  is  great  hazard  to  life  and  health;  and  their  missionaries 
may  be  found  in  all  remote  sections.  It  is  claimed  that  some  priests  of  this  de- 
nomination had  penetrated  the  Shenandoah  Valley  many  years  before  any  settlers 
had  located  here,  that  they  had  sought  out  the  Indians,  and  had  baptized  them 
into  the  faith  of  Rome."  In  1888  the  Catholics  purchased  a  lot  at  the  corner  of 
Church  and  Washington  Streets,  and  erected  on  it  an  attractive  building,  which 
was  dedicated  on  June  7,  1891,  with  impressive  ceremonies.  The  name  of  this 
church,  Saint  Agnes,  is  regarded  as  being  especially  appropriate,  as  the  building 
of  the  church  was  largely  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Miss  Agnes  Gibson,  one  of 
Shepherdstown's  best  loved  residents. 

The  money  for  this  building  was  secured  by  subscriptions  from  the  church 
members  and  contributions  from  many  outside  friends.  The  bell  was  given  by  a 
wealthy  friend,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  the  completion  of  the  structure. 

The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  T.  J.  Wilson,  and  six  others  have  served  here  since 
then.  The  main  church  is  at  Harpers  Ferry,  with  missions  at  Shepherdstown, 
Charles  Town,  and  Middleway.  The  congregation,  although  growing,  is  rather 
small  because  lack  of  employment  in  the  local  section  leads  the  young  people  to 
seek  positions  elsewhere. 

EVELYN  DUKE,  '28. 


The  information  about  the  Lutheran,  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churehes  is  largely  a 
reprint  of  a  series  of  articles  written  by  the  late  Walter  M.  Duke,  and  published  in  The  Picket 
and  the  Shepherdstown  Independent. 
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Tiie  Schools  of  Shepherdstown 


The  date  on  which  the  first  school  was  established  in  Shepherdstown  is  no! 
found  in  any  record.  However,  it  must  have  been  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
as  it  was  customary  for  the  Germans  whenever  they  formed  a  settlement  to  have  as 
one  of  their  leaders  a  schoolmaster  who  performed  the  duties  of  both  master  and 
teacher.  Schlatter  in  1747,  wrote  of  a  pioneer  German  schoolmaster,  "He  spares 
neither  labor  nor  pains  in  instructing  the  youth  and  edifying  the  congregation 
according  to  his  ability,  by  means  of  reading  and  singing  the  Word  of  God  and 
printed  sermons  on  every  Lord's  day."  In  1762,  when  the  Bedinger  family  ar- 
rived in  Mecklenburg  there  were  both  German  and  English  schools  in  the  town. 
The  teacher  of  the  English  school  at  that  time  was  Robert  Cockburn.  That  there 
was  a  German  school  in  Shepherdstown  as  late  as  1803  is  evident  from  the  will 
of  Dr.  Nicholas  Shell  who  directed  that  his  "beloved  son  John  be  sent  to  the  Eng- 
lish day  school  and  taught  as  far  as  the  double  rule  of  three",  and  that  after  he  had 
"English  sufficient"  he  be  sent  to  the  "Dutch  School  to  learn  to  read  and  write". 

By  far  the  most  important  factors  in  early  educational  work  in  West  Virginia 
were  the  many  academies,  which,  as  chartered  institutions  were  scattered  over  the 
state.  The  oldest  of  these  was  located  at  Shepherdstown.  The  exact  date  of  its 
establishment,  as  well  as  its  location,  is  not  known,  but  that  it  antedated  the 
Revolution  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  Rev.  Robert  Stubbs  who  gave  Rumsey  a 
certificate  testifying  to  his  having  seen  his  steamboat  make  its  trial  trip  on  De- 
cember 3,  1787,  wrote  under  his  signature,  "Principal  of  Shepherdstown  Academy." 
In  1802  Bishop  Asbury  recorded  in  his  Journal  that  the  Methodists  of  Shepherds- 
town had  bought  the  old  academy  building.  Mrs.  .Mabel  Henshaw  Gardiner  of 
the  Shepherd  College  faculty  has  a  portion  of  the  by-laws  of  the  academy,  printed 
in  1812. 

In  the  Martinsburg  Gazette  of  Thursday,  December  9,  1813  is  a  notice  of  the 
Shepherdstown  Academy  giving  the  prices  of  tuition,  and  the  branches  of  learning 
taught  at  this,  the  first  academy  in  West  Virginia.  The  subjects  taught  were 
Greek,  Latin,  surveying,  Euclid,  rhetoric,  the  use  of  globes,  history,  grammar, 
natural  and  moral  science,  composition,  and  elocution.  These  were  "instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  the  first  and  second  classes";  while  "to  the  third  class 
belong  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  the  minor  branches  of  the 
English  education." 

The  price  of  tuition  was,  for  the  first  class,  $25  per  annum  ;  for  t  he  second  class, 
$20  per  annum,  and  for  the  third  or  primary  class,  $15  per  annum,  which  seems 
reasonable  enough. 

In  1816  Mr.  N.  S.  Read  taught  the  academy  and  Mr.  A.  Jewetl  was  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that  institution.  In  1820  Mr.  Frederick  Ellsworth 
was  principal  of  the  academy. 

An  idea  of  a  school  in  the  early  thirties  may  be  obtained  from  the  following- 
notice  published  in  the  Free  Press,  July  5,  1832.  "Sealed  proposals  will  be  received 
by  the  trustees  of  Shepherdstown  Academy  until  the  20th  day  of  July  1832,  for 
building  immediately  thereafter  an  academy  near  Shepherdstown  of  the  following 
dimensions,  to  wit :  the  building  to  be  45x33,  two  stories  high  and  with  a  basement 
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story,  to  have  a  cupola,  an  entry  at  one  end  12  feet  wide,  one  room  on  the  lower 
floor  and  two  above  stairs,  one  chimney,  one  fireplace  in  the  room  below;  the 
building  to  be  of  brick  or  stone  with  a  cypress  roof  and  to  be  furnished  in  a  plain, 
neat,  and  substantial  manner;  all  the  materials  to  be  furnished  by  the  undertaker. 

SIGNED— 

HENRY  BOTELER 
B.  T.  TOWNER 
HENRY  BERRY 

Committee" 

In  1849  the  academy  had  a  classical,  mathematical,  and  commercial  course. 
Some  of  the  subjects  taught  were:  Greek  Tales,  Latin,  Caesar,  geometry,  plane 
and  spherical  trigonometry,  astronomy,  English,  geography,  reading,  bookkeeping, 
and  declamation.  Every  facility  for  the  accommodation  of  boarders  was  furnished 
in  the  town,  at  reasonable  charges.  Strict  attention  to  sound  morals  was  "paid 
unremittingly." 

One  of  the  early  schools  of  Shepherdstown  was  taught  by  the  Reverend  Moses 
Hoge,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  who  later  became  President  of  Hampden- 
Sidney  College.  The  following  interesting  advertisement  of  his  school  is  found 
in  the  Potowmac  Guardian  and  Berkley  Advertiser  of  April  4,  1792: 

"To  the  Friends  of  Virtue  and  Learning. 

"On  the  first  day  of  May  next,  the  Subscriber  intends  to  open  a  school  at 
Shepherdstown  for  the  purposes  of  teaching  the  Latin,  Greek  and  English  Lan- 
guages, and  Some  of  the  most  useful  Branches  of  Science.  To  the  orthography, 
grammar,  and  pronunciation  of  the  English  language,  a  particular  attention  will 
be  paid. 

"He  hopes  to  have  the  School  conducted  in  a  manner  calculated  to  improve 
the  heart  and  form  the  virtuous  citizen,  at  the  same  time  that  the  mind  is  furnished 
with  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge. 

MOSES  HOGE 

"A  tutor  of  good  reputation  is  already  engaged." 

In  October,  1832  D.  Snively  of  Shepherdstown  announced  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  a  few  scholars  in  his  family  to  board  on  very  reasonable  terms. 
They  are  to  be  "on  duty  at  an  average  from  nine  to  ten  hours  daily  throughout 
the  year,  as  experience  proves  that  this  practice  with  proper  attention  to  exercise 
has  the  happiest  effect.  Patrons  of  the  school  and  the  public  are  invited  to  visit 
the  school  as  often  as  convenient  as  the  scholars  are  always  prepared  to  submit  to 
either  public  or  private  examination." 

These  private  schools  were  successful  to  a  certain  extent  but  there  were  not 
enough  of  them  to  accommodate  all  the  children.  The  great  need  of  a  better 
system  gave  rise  to  the  public  or  free  school,  which  was  adopted  by  Jefferson 
county  in  1847. 

The  first  public  school  established  in  Shepherdstown  was  conducted  in  an  old 
building  that  stood  at  the  extreme  West  end  of  what  is  now  Washington  Street. 
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This  was  known  as  the  Upper  District  School,  and  was  taught  by  Mr.  ( leorge  Byers. 

The  building  was  very  meagerly  equipped.  The  small  children  sat  on  benches 
with  low  backs,  while  the  larger  boys  and  girls  sat  on  hard  wood,  backless  benches 
from  eight  until  four,  with  only  two  recesses  of  ten  minutes  each  during  the  day. 
There  were  no  window  blinds  or  curtains  to  beautify  the  room  or  to  protect  the 
eyes  from  the  sun.  There  was  a  cedar  water  bucket  which  was  washed  semi- 
annually, and  one  dipper  was  used  by  the  school.  In  spite  of  the  unhygienic 
conditions  the  children  were  healthy,  buxom  youngsters.  The  boys  carried  tan 
bark  from  the  old  tannery  and  made  a  walk  to  the  door.  This  not  only  afforded 
pleasure  and  exercise  for  the  industrious  lads  but  aided  in  keeping  the  school 
room  floor  clean. 

There  were  four  weeks  vacation  during  the  year.  One  week  was  taken  at 
Christmas  time  and  the  other  three  were  given  in  mid-summer  so  that  the  children 
could  help  their  parents  in  the  busy  season.  Mr.  Byers  was  very  fond  of  fishing, 
and  he  usually  took  one  afternoon  off  to  engage  in  this  sport.  This  was  the  only 
holiday  in  the  school  year. 

The  school  had  an  attendance  of  about  forty  girls  and  fifty  boys.  The  girls 
were  rather  easy  to  discipline  but  the  mischievous  boys  required  the  liberal  use  of 
the  cat-of-nine-tales.  Considering  the  handicaps  however,  a  great  deal  was  ac- 
complished. 

The  Lower  District  School  was  held  in  what  is  now  Carter's  store.  It  was 
taught  by  a  young  lawyer,  Mr.  John  A.  Myers.  Later  J.  T.  Bragonier  and  Ben- 
jamin Hartzell  were  its  teachers. 

Among  the  other  schools  of  this  period  was  the  "Salt  Box".  This  building 
was  located  where  Mr.  Waddy's  house  now  is,  and  was  so  named  because  of  its 
shape.  The  teacher  Mr.  John  S.  Pierce  was  a  highly  educated  and  shrewd  man. 
The  outstanding  characteristic  of  his  work  was  his  unique  and  effective  method  of 
keeping  order.  On  one  occasion  he  assigned  a  boy  as  a  punishment  five  hundred 
lines  of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost"  to  be  memorized  before  he  went  home.  And 
strange  to  say  the  boy's  memory  was  so  good  that  he  memorized  the  lines  and  was 
on  his  way  home  long  before  dark.  The  school  was  so  successful  that  men  and 
women  came  even  from  Maryland,  and  the  attendance  was  very  large. 

Several  private  schools  were  still  in  existence,  however.  A  Mrs.  Phelps  con- 
ducted a  school  in  what  is  now  the  Farmers  Bank  building.  The  school  was  held 
in  two  rooms  upstairs  and  here  the  children  of  the  higher  grades  were  taught  the 
three  R's.    Mr.  Ellsworth  had  a  school  in  what  is  now  Grey  Lodge. 

By  this  time  the  civil  war  was  approaching  and  many  of  the  schools  were 
closed.  During  the  struggle  every  person  put  his  whole  effort  into  winning  the 
war,  and  forgot  education  temporarily.  However,  after  the  war  was  over  there 
was  a  renaissance  in  education.  Both  private  and  free  schools  were  re-established 
with  a  new  interest.  One  of  the  best  schools  of  the  time  was  a  private  school  in 
the  building  which  is  now  next  to  the  Opera  House.  Both  girls  and  boys  were 
admitted  and  they  did  very  good  work  under  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Lizzie 
Leech  and  Miss  Billmyer. 

The  academy,  taught  by  Joseph  McMurran,  was  reopened  in  the  brick  build- 
ing which  is  now  next  to  Tennant's  Restaurant.  Mr.  McMurran  was  a  graduate 
of  Hampden-Sidney  College  and  was  a  natural  born  teacher.  He  had  a  pleasing 
personality  that  inspired  pupils  to  study,  and  won  for  him  many  friends.  His 
success  in  this  school  was  a  stepping  stone  to  a  higher  position  in  later  years. 
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In  1876  the  first  public  school  building  was  replaced  by  a  brick  building  which 
is  now  being  used  as  a  dwelling  house  by  a  family  of  colored  people.  About  the 
same  time  the  old  county  jail  was  turned  into  a  school  building.  This  was  used 
a  few  years  but  was  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  so  in  1900 
the  present  Shepherdstown  graded  school  was  built  on  the  same  site. 

In  1859  the  history  of  Shepherd  College  begins,  when  the  corner  stone  of  a 
building,  erected  for  the  town  by  Mr.  Rezin  Davis  Shepherd,  was  laid  with  impres- 
sive ceremonies.  The  lower  floor  of  this  building  was  used  as  an  assembly  room 
and  the  upper  floor  as  a  town  library.  Later  two  wings  were  added  and  the 
building  was  used  as  a  court  house  for  Jefferson  County  from  1865  to  1871,  when 
the  county  seat  was  moved  to  Charles  Town.  The  town  then  leased  the 
building  from  Mr.  Shepherd  Brooks,  of  New  York,  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
to  be  used  as  a  classical  and  scientific  school  by  the  name  of  Shepherd  College. 
The  school  opened  in  September,  1871,  with  an  enrollment  of  forty-two  pupils 
and  the  well-known  Joseph  McMurran  as  principal. 

In  September,  1872  it  was  made  a  State  Normal  School,  offering  in  addition 
to  the  four  year  collegiate  course,  a  two  year  normal  course.  Shepherd  was  now 
the  best  school  in  the  Eastern  Panhandle  and  soon  the  inadequately  equipped 
building  was  not  sufficient  for  the  large  enrollment. 

In  1897  a  new  $15,000  building  was  completed  but  in  1901  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  In  its  stead  a  much  more  commodious  and  convenient  structure,  known 
as  the  administration  building,  was  erected. 

In  1915,  Miller  Hall,  an  attractive  and  modern  building  with  accommodations 
for  about  fifty  girls  was  built,  and  in  1921  the  old  Entler  Hotel  was  purchased  and 
remodeled  for  use  of  the  men  students.  A  well  equipped  physical  education 
building  was  erected  in  1925.  These  improvements  have  more  than  doubled  the 
value  of  the  school  property.  The  enrollment  is  steadily  increasing,  and  today 
Shepherd  College  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  in 
the  State.  Among  her  fourteen  hundred  alumni  are  found  representatives  of 
practically  every  vocation  and  profession. 

HILDA  BEALL,  '28. 
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PLAT  OF  SHKPHKHDSTOWN 


Newspapers  of  Shepherdstown 


Some  historians  are  of  the  opinion  that  Shepherdstown  was  the  first  town 
in  what  is  now  West  Virginia  to  publish  a  newspaper;  others  that  Martinsburg 
was  the  first. 

In  1797  the  trustees  of  Shepherdstown  ordered  that  Henry  Bedinger  publish 
a  notice  in  the  newspapers  of  the  town.  Danske  Dandridge  says  in  Historic 
Shepherdstown  that  one  of  these  papers  was  the  Potowmac  Guardian  which  was 
started  in  Shepherdstown  in  1790,  by  Nathanial  Willis  who  was  the  grandfather 
of  the  poet,  N.  P.  Willis.  In  the  Virginia  State  Library  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
Potowmac  Guardian  and,  Berkley  Advertiser,  for  Tuesday  April  3,  1792,  number 
73,  Volume  2.  The  price  of  the  paper  was  two  dollars  a  year.  Its  motto  was, 
"Where  Liberty  Dwells,  there  is  my  Country."  The  place  of  publication  and  the 
name  of  the  editor  are  not  given. 

There  are  about  an  equal  number  of  advertisements  from  Martinsburg  and 
Shepherdstown  in  this  interesting  old  paper.  Daniel  Bedinger,  advertises  for  rent 
a  plantation,  "on  which  are  130  acres  of  clear  land,  some  meadow,  and  suitable 
improvements  lying  four  miles  from  town."  He  also  gives  notice,  "to  all  those 
indebted  to  me  either  by  specialties  or  open  accounts  that  it  is  my  most  earnest 
desire  they  should  make  immediate  payment  The  indulgence  I  have  hither- 
to given  has  generally  produced  ingratitude  and  experience  proves  that  most  of 
those  indebted  to  me  would  carry  their  money  to  any  other  store  than  mine." 
He  also  threatens  "to  take  all  legal  methods  of  compelling  settlement." 

Joel  Munson  of  Shepherdstown  announces  that  as  he  is  obliged  to  be  absent 
he  has  left  his  accounts  with  Zebulon  Warner. 

The  West  Virginia  State  Library  has  copies  of  the  Potowmac  Guardian  published 
in  Martinsburg  by  Mr.  Willis. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Potowmac  Guardian  for  Wednesday  April  17,  1799  we  find 
the  following  interesting  advertisement  : 

"The  subscriber  begs  leave  to  acquaint  his  friends  in  particular,  and  the 
public  at  large,  that  he  has  opened  again,  a  House  of  Entertainment  in  this  healt  hy 
and  flourishing  place,  in  that  noted  and  commodious  Brick  House,  formerly  Mr. 
Wynkoop's,  and  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Gilchrist,  where  he  shall  be  glad,  as  usual, 
to  accommodate  them  in  a  substantial  and  comfortable  manner. 

JOHN  ABERT 

"Shepherd's  Town,  April  15,  1799." 

Not  even  the  name  of  the  other  paper  published  in  Shepherdstown  in  1797  is 
known.  However,  the  firm  of  Rootes  and  Blagrove,  Printers,  published  in  that 
year  a  book  called  the  Christian's  Panoply,  a  copy  of  which  is  owned  by  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Herrington,  of  Shepherdstown. 

In  1815  the  American  Eagle  was  started  by  Maxwell  and  Harper,  and  in  1823 
John  Alburtis,  who  had  for  many  years  published  the  Gazette  of  Martinsburg,  re- 
moved to  Shepherdstown  and  began  the  publication  of  the  Journal. 

Historic  Shepherdstown  contains  the  following  interesting  information,  culled 
from  the  American  Eagle,  1816: 
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"At  the  time  the  paper  was  started  Mr.  N.  S.  Head  taught  the  academy,  and 
Mr.  A.  Jevvett  was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that  institution.  Selliy 
and  Wysong  had  a  store  and  sold  general  merchandise,  which  included  hardware, 
and  dry  goods,  and  miscellanies  of  many  kinds.  Lane  and  Towner  had  a  large 
store,  and  Mr.  P.  Marmaduke  another.  John  T.  Cookus  sold  dry  goods,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Harper  was  the  apothecary.  Reference  is  made  to  two  mills,  one  belong- 
ing to  Rawleigh  Morgan,  Sr.,  and  one  to  Rawleigh  Morgan.  Jr.;  also  to  Benjamin 
Forman's  mill.  Joseph  Seaman,  'opposite  Mrs.  Weltzheinier's  Tavern  on  the  road 
leading  to  the  river,'  carried  on  the  boating  business.  He  took  flour  to  Alexandria. 
Georgetown,  and  Washington." 

The  next  paper  was  the  Virginia  Monitor,  first  published  in  1X20  by  I'M  ward 
Bell.  Mrs.  Dandridge  quotes  two  unique  advertisements  found  in  a  copy  of  this 
paper  dated  May  10,  1821.  In  one  of  these  D.  Nicolas  and  John  James  of  Shep- 
herdstown advertise  that  they  will  build  threshing  machines  on  moderate  terms. 
"One  of  these  machines,  with  a  four  horse  power,  will  clean  thirty-five  bushels  of 
wheat  in  an  hour."  The  other  advertisement  reads:  "The  office  of  jailer  of  Jeffer- 
son Co.,  is  for  rent  for  two  years.  Allowances  to  the  Jailer  are  considerable, 
independent  of  his  fees.  Application  to  be  made  to  S.  N.  Lackland,  Esq.,  in 
Charles  Town,  or  to  the  subscriber,  J.  L.  Ransome." 

W.  and  G.  R.  Weber,  in  1829,  started  the  publication  of  the  Potomac  Pioneer 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  Informer  and  Weekly. 

In  the  Charles  Town  Free  Press  of  June  22,  IH'S'A,  is  an  advertisement  of  the 
prospectus  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  Spirit  of  the  Times,  a  paper  to  lie  published 
by  Washington  Evans  of  Shepherdstown.  The  price  was  to  be  "two  dollars  per 
year,  cash,  and  two-fifty  per  year,  credit." 

The  Shepherdstown  Register  was  started  in  1X49  by  Hardy  and  McAnly  who 
published  it  until  1X51,  when  J.  T.  H.  Bringrnan  bought  the  paper  and  continued 
to  publish  it  until  1852.  At  this  time  John  H.  Zittle  became  editor  of  the  paper 
and  published  it  for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1882  the  Register  was  purchased  by 
Messrs.  J.  W.  and  H.  L.  Snyder.  After  several  years  the  former  withdrew  from 
the  firm  and  since  that  time  Mr.  H.  L.  Snyder  has  been  editor  of  the  Register. 
It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  newspapers  published  in 
West  Virginia. 

The  Shepherdstown  Independent  was  started  in  1896.  The  owners  were  Dr. 
C.  T.  S.  Butler  and  Mr.  Jacob  Wintermoyer  and  the  editor  Mr.  John  H.  Zittle. 
A  few  years  later  this  paper  was  discontinued.  Mr.  I.  W.  Boone  published  the 
Eastern  Pan-handle  for  several  years,  and  in  1900  sold  it  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Musser  who 
changed  the  name  of  the  publication  to  the  Independent. 

THELMA  HAAS,  '28. 
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RUMSEY'S  STEAMBOAT 


♦4* 


s.  c. 


The  First  Steamboat 


The  writer  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  personally  acquainted  with 
several  persons  who  were  present  when  Rumsey's  steamboat  made  her  first  trial 
trip  at  Shepherdstown  and  having  felt,  from  his  boyhood,  an  abiding  interest  in 
the  subject,  took  especial  pains  to  obtain  from  them,  individually,  what  they  re- 
membered of  the  occasion.  Among  the  witnesses  referred  to,  whom  the  writer 
knew  and  with  whom,  in  his  youth  he  frequently  conversed  about  Rumsey  and 
his  invention,  were  the  following,  viz:  Mrs.  Ann  Baker,  Mrs.  Flinor  Shepherd, 
Major  Henry  Bedinger,  Captain  Jacob  Haines,  Michael  Fouke  and  Peter  Fisher. 

Mrs.  Baker,  the  first  named  above,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Mark  (a 
respectable  and  successful  merchant  of  Shepherdstown),  the  widow  of  Hon.  John 
Baker  (a  member  of  Congress  during  the  war  of  1812),  and  the  mother-in-law  of 
Governor  Thomas  Walker  Gilmor,  of  Virginia,  who,  when  secretary  of  the  navy, 
during  Tyler's  administration,  was  killed  on  board  the  United  States  man-of-war 
Princeton  by  the  bursting  of  Commodore  Stockton's  "big  gun"  the  Peacemaker. 

Mrs.  Shepherd,  the  second  lady  named  in  the  list,  was  the  widow  of  Captain 
Abram  Shepherd,  who  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Shepherd  after  whom  Shepherds- 
town was  named  and  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  having  been  one  of  that 
gallant  band  of  volunteers  who,  when  the  news  came  to  Virginia  of  the  battles  of 
Concord  and  Lexington,  promptly  marched  to  the  relief  of  their  Northern  brethren, 
ami  were  the  first  Southern  soldiers  who  crossed  the  Potomac  to  their  aid,  making 
their  memorable  "Bee-line  to  Boston". 

Major  Henry  Bedinger,  the  third  on  the  list,  was  likewise  a  Revolutionary 
officer,  and  also  a  member  of  the  patriotic  company  which  marched  so  promptly 
to  the  relief  of  Boston,  when  Boston  was  beleaguered:  his  service  in  the  Conti- 
nental army  began  a  year  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Captain  Haines  was  a  Frenchman,  who  came  to  this  country  with  the  Marquis 
de  LaFayette  and  served  under  him,  as  an  artificer,  in  the  American  army  from  the 
battle  of  Brandywine  to  the  capitulation  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  Being  a 
skillful  worker  in  iron,  he  had  been  employed  by  Rumsey  in  making  some  portions 
of  the  machinery  for  his  steamboat. 

Michael  Fouke  was  also  a  blacksmith  and  during  his  apprentice-ship  aided 
Philip  Entler,  of  Shepherdstown,  in  doing  iron-work  on  the  engine  of  the  boat. 

Peter  Fisher,  the  last  on  the  list,  was  a  well-grown  boy  living  in  Shepherdstown, 
as  the  five  others  were,  at  the  time  when  he  saw  Rumsey's  boat  make  her  first 
trip  there. 

Although  more  than  a  century  has  now  elapsed  since  that  memorable  Monday, 
the  3rd  of  December,  1787,  when  it  was  first  demonstrated  to  the  public  that  an 
effective  plan  for  steam-propulsion  had  been  invented,  it  is  not  difficult  for  those 
familiar  with  the  physical  features  of  the  locality  where  it  occurred,  to  form,  from 
the  descriptive  accounts  by  the  above-named  persons,  a  proximate  idea  of  the  scene 
as  it  then  appeared,  with  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the  occasion,  for  the  med- 
dlesome hand  of  modern  improvement  has  not  even  yet  done  much  to  mar  or 
modify  the  general  aspect  of  the  quaint  old  town  and  its  surroundings.  Its  rocky 
cliffs,  which  rise  for  a  hundred  feet  above  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  are  as  un- 
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changed  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  passage-way  at  one  point  for  a  railroad,  in 
their  time-tinted  ruggedness  as  in  their  romantic  associations.  And  as  for  the 
river  itself — the  bright,  beautiful  and  abounding  Potomac — "Men  may  come  and 
men  may  go,  but  it  flows  on  forever,"  the  same  grand  old  historic  stream  in  all  its 
varying  moods — at  times  as  placid  as  the  slumbering  infant  that  smiles  at  pleasant 
dreams  and  then  as  turbulent  as  some  wild  warrior  of  the  West. 

From  all  accounts  the  day  was  a  beautiful  one,  and  at  an  early  hour  the 
people  from  the  surrounding  country  began  to  pour  into  town,  some  coming  from 
a  considerable  distance  and  all  eager  to  see  the  wonderful  boat  which  they  had 
heard  would  be  made  to  move  by  some  mysterious  agency,  without  the  aid  of  oars, 
sails,  paddles  or  setting  poles;  so,  that  by  the  time  appointed  for  the  exhibition 
which  was  the  hour  of  noon,  the  picturesque  cliffs  which  flanked  the  ferry-landing 
were  occupied  by  hundreds  of  curious  spectators,  grouped  on  every  "coigne  of 
vantage"  that  could  afford  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  river,  a  view  such  as  poets 
dream  of  and  as  drive  painters  to  despair.  Assembled  at  the  landing  where  the 
boat  was  moored  was  a  motley  crowd  of  men  and  boys,  representing  every  class 
and  color  in  the  community,  and  while  there  were  those  there,  and  not  a  few, 
who  were  well  qualified  by  their  acquirements  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  of 
Rumsey's  invention,  there  was,  of  course,  the  usual  complement  of  village  "Sir 
Oracles,"  and  of  those  ubiquitous  and  self-sufficient  fools,  who  are  always  ready 
to  deride  what  they  cannot  understand,  and  who  had  come,  after  the  manner  of 
their  kind,  to  scoff  at  the  anticipated  failure  of  a  scheme  which,  according  to  their 
conceited  and  contracted  notions,  would  never  have  been  thought  of  by  anybody 
but  some  visionary  "crank"  as  him  whom,  among  themselves,  they  were  accustomed 
to  call  "Crazy  Rumsey." 

A  little  way  apart,  on  a  rocky  knoll  near  the  cliff,  and  beneath  the  sheltering 
branches  of  a  clump  of  cedars  which  formed  a  natural  canopy  of  evergreens  above 
them,  was  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  names,  being  identified  with 
the  occasion,  may  properly  be  mentioned  here:  The  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  group  was  that  of  Horatio  Gates,  late  major-general  in  the  Continental  Army, 
and  at  that  time  residing  on  his  "Traveler's  Rest"  estate,  five  miles  from  Shep- 
herdstown.  He  was  of  medium  height  and  full  habit,  with  a  florid  complexion, 
which  indicated  a  fondness  for  the  material  things  of  this  world. 

By  the  side  of  General  Gates,  and  in  marked  contrast  as  to  face  and  form, 
was  Major  Henry  Bedinger,  a  tall,  slender  man,  of  saturnine  complexion,  who  was 
as  straight  as  an  Indian,  and  whose  piercing  black  eyes  were  as  bright  as  an  eagle's. 
Near  him  were  the  Reverend  Robert  Stubbs  and  Captain  Abram  Shepherd,  the 
former  of  whom  was  principal  of  the  Classical  Academy  and  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
(or,  as  it  was  yet  called,  English)  Church,  of  which  Captain  Shepherd  was  one  of 
the  wardens.  The  reverend  gentleman  was  rosy-cheeked  and  plumptiludinous — 
his  whole  appearance  proving  that  then  as  now  the  good  people  of  Shepherdstown 
take  excellent  care  of  their  parsons.  Captain  Shepherd  was  a  thin-visaged  little 
man,  of  prominent  features,  full  of  energy,  a  first-rate  farmer,  and  an  unfailing 
friend  of  the  church;  traits  which  have  been  lineally  transmitted  to  some  of  his 
descendants. 

Then  there  was  another  Revolutionary  officer  near  by — Colonel  Joseph 
Swearington,  a  tall,  robust,  soldierly-looking  person,  with  a  Roman  nose  which 
rather  overshadowed  the  rest  of  his  features.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  gentleman, 
and  greatly  loved  by  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
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The  next  claiming  attention  was  a  stoutly  built  man  of  brusque  address,  who, 
though  descended  from  one  of  the  regicides  of  Charles  the  First,  had  very  little  of 
the  cant  of  Puritanism  in  his  composition.  It  was  General  Darke,  who  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  old  French  war  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Revolution,  and  who, 
subsequently,  in  the  Indian  war  of  1791,  distinguished  himself  at  St.  ( 'lair's  defeat . 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  was  Philip  Pendleton,  a  gentleman  of  fine  figure, 
fair  complexion,  regular  features  and  dignified  bearing;  John  Kearsley,  a  mag- 
istrate and  Presbyterian  elder,  who  by  virtue  of  his  official  position  was  not  only 
severely  correct  in  his  morals,  but  likewise  solemnly  sedate  in  his  manners;  and 
Cato  Moore,  another  magistrate,  whom  his  friends  called  "King"  Moore,  a  gentle- 
man of  genial  disposition,  commanding  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. "The  Three  Morrows,"  brothers-in-law  of  Rumsey,  of  course  were  there; 
as  likewise  were  John  Mark,  Thomas  White,  David  Gray,  Benoni  Swearingen  and 
prominent  citizens,  now  forgotten. 

Among  the  ladies  in  the  group  were  Mrs.  Abram  Shepherd,  Mrs.  Rumsey  and 
her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Charles  Morrow,  Mrs.  Mark  (with  her  little  daughter  Ann, 
who  afterward  became  Mrs.  John  Baker),  and  several  others. 

Rumsey  had  invited  the  above-mentioned  ladies  to  take  passage  on  his  boat, 
but  no  gentlemen  were  permitted  on  board,  except  Charles  Morrow  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Mechin,  the  former  of  whom  was  to  take  the  helm,  and  the  latter  to  assist  Rumsey 
in  attending  to  the  machinery.  When,  therefore,  it  was  time  to  start,  the  ladies 
were  escorted  on  board  to  seats  provided  for  them  abaft  the  boiler,  which,  with 
the  rest  of  the  machinery,  occupied  the  forward  part  of  the  boat,  "about  two-thirds 
of  its  length  from  the  stern."  Just  as  she  was  about  to  be  pushed  off  from  the 
shore,  little  Ann  Mark,  letting  go  her  father's  hand,  ran  down  to  the  water's  edge 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  her  mother  on  the  trip.  "And  I'm  very  glad 
I  did  it,"  said  the  old  lady  many  years  afterward  to  the  writer,  "for  Mr.  Rumsey 
lifted  me  in  and  I  was  one  of  those  who  went  on  the  first  steamboat  that  ever  was 
seen." 

When  they  had  shoved  the  boat  off  a  short  distance  from  shore,  Rumsey 
started  her  engine  and  she  moved  slowly  out  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  where, 
rounding  to,  in  obedience  to  her  helm,  and  with  her  prow  pointing  westward,  she 
paused  for  a  moment  and  then,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  steamed  off  up  stream, 
against  the  current  of  the  river  amid  the  shouts  of  the  excited  multitude  upon  the 
shore. 

"I  was  standing  next  to  General  Gates,"  said  Major  Bedinger  in  describing 
the  scene  to  the  writer,  "he  was  very  near-sighted,  and  watched  the  preparations 
for  starting  the  boat  with  much  interest  through  his  eye-glasses.  When  she  moved 
out  and  he  saw  her  going  off  up  the  river  against  the  current,  by  the  force  of  steam 
alone,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  exclaimed,  'My  God,  she  moves!'  "Yes,"  added  the 
venerable  major,  "and  when  she  moved,  the  destiny  of  the  world,  too,  moved 
that  day." 

The  old  gentleman  was  right,  for  it  certainly  received  an  accelerating  impulse 
on  that  occasion;  and  it  yet  moves— E  pur  si  muove,  as  Galileo  said.  Peter  Fisher, 
speaking  of  the  occasion,  said  that  he  and  a  number  of  other  boys  ran  along  the 
shore  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  boat,  but  that  before  they  had  reached  Hat  rod: 
they  were  distanced  in  the  race,  and  that  he  noticed  "there  was  all  the  time  a  great 
bubbling  up  of  the  water  behind  her."  Old  Michael  Fouke  used  to  say,  excitedly, 
"Why,  sir,  she  could  navigate  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;"  and  Captain 
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Haines  used  to  refer  with  pardonable  pride  to  the  fact  of  his  having  assisted  "zat 
bonne  homme,  Monsieur  Rummy  in  ze  construczione  of  his  bateau  a  vapeur,"  which 
he  was  wont  to  say  he  would  never  forget — "Je  n'  oublicrai  jamais — no  sair, 
nevair — nevairl" 

But  to  return  to  the  boat  itself,  which  we  left  steaming  her  way  up  the  river. 
After  going  for  half  a  mile  or  more  above  the  town,  to  a  point  opposite  to  what  is 
known  as  Swearingen's  Spring,  she  rounded  to  and  returned,  going  for  some  little 
distance  below  town,  beyond  where  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad  bridge  now 
spans  the  Potomac,  "the  people  again  raising  a  mighty  shout  as  she  passed  by 
them."  Thus  she  continued  to  go  to  and  fro,  up  and  down  the  river  for  about  the 
space  of  two  hours,  in  full  view  of  many  hundreds  of  spectators,  and  then  steaming 
back  to  the  ferry  landing,  her  delighted  passengers  were  put  ashore,  and  Rumsey 
received  the  cordial  congratulations  of  the  assembled  crowd. 

The  average  rate  of  speed  to  which  the  boat  attained  on  this  occasion  was 
three  miles  an  hour,  but  on  a  second  trial  of  her,  which  took  place  in  the  following 
week,  on  Tuesday,  December  11,  1787,  in  the  presence  of  numerous  spectators, 
her  rate  of  speed  was  increased  to  four  miles  per  hour. 

ALEXANDER  R.  BOTELER 

From  My  Hide  to  the  Barbecue  (I860). 
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James  Rumsey  Abroad 


In  March,  17SS,  James  Rumsey  went  to  Philadelphia,  whore  the  interest 
awakened  in  his  invention  of  the  steamboat  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Rumseyan 
Society.  On  May  14,  in  a  letter  to  ( iharles  Morrow,  his  brother-in-law  of  Sliep- 
herdstown,  he  wrote  exultantly:  "In  two  hours  time  I  shall  be  on  board  A  Ship 

hound  for  London  with  a  hill  for  two  hundred 
pounds  Sterling  in  my  pocket  and  the  host  Let- 
ters that  Philadelphia  can  aford  me  On  the 
9th  of  May,  They  proposed  this  plan  and  Did  me 
the  h<  )nor  ot  Calling  the  Company  the  Rumseyan 
Society.  On  the  13th  Inst,  was  the  second  meet- 
ing when  my  going  was  Determined  upon  and  the 
Gentlemen  in  Consequence  of  it  very  generously 
Consented  to  Cansel  my  proposials  So  far  as  they 
were  binding  on  mo — and  are  to  support  Joseph 
Barnes  in  the  pursuit  here  on  the  continant.  I 
have  Impowered  you  and  the  Doctor  and  him  to 
act  while  I  am  gone,  in  my  place".  Morrow  was 
directed  in  this  letter  to  "Leave  no  Stone  unturned 
to  Detect  Fitch  in  his  Villiany",  and  to  take  good 
care  of  Rumsoy's  "Child"  and  tell  her  to  be  a 
jamks  iu-ms.,1  "good  girl"  and  also  to  keep  "Neddy  with  the 

Doctor  if  possible  or  Sum  other  School". 
Fhom  the  Pohthah  Painted  by         Evidentlv  Rumsev  did  not  sail  for  London  so 

Benjamin  West  in  l,'.tn  ,  i         1  •        -n  1     i       i  •  i 

soon  as  he  expected,  as  his  will,  made  by  him  be 
fore  his  leaving  Philadelphia,  bears  the  date  of  May  fifteenth. 

After  his  arrival  in  London,  Rumsey  procured  from  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  patents  and  exclusive  rights  to  his  inventions,  He  also  went  to  Paris  in 
March,  1789  to  secure  patents.  March  20,  he  writes  to  his  friend  West  in  high 
spirits:  "I  have  this  day  had  a  good  ride  upon  my  hobby.  It  was  by  the  particu- 
lar request  of  our  American  Embassador  that  I  took  this  ride,  and  glad  I  was 
of  the  Opertunity  of  mounting,  having  been  So  long  out  of  practice  by  being  in 
a  Country  where  the  people  Could  not  understand  the  language  in  which  I  ex- 
plained hobby.  Gates,  Mr.  Jefferson's  Hotel  was  the  place  appointed  for  me  to 
exercise,  and  I  had  not  been  long  mounted  before  Mr.  Jefferson  bore  me  Company 
and  fine  sport  we  should  have  had,  would  time  have  permitted:  but  dinner  time 
came  on  and  Company  arrived  that  had  been  invited  to  dine.  The  horse  was 
therefore  obliged  to  be  Stabled;  however  Mr.  Jefferson  was  so  pleased  with  hobby, 
that  he  borrowed  him  of  me,  with  the  Explanation  of  his  gates.  I  know  very  well 
that  what  I  have  Said  will  Convey  to  you  a  Very  Clear  idea  of  the  business  of  the 
day  but  I  beg  that  you  will  not  Explain  it  to  any  body  {not  nobody)  in  the  same 
way.  To  be  Serious  you  Cannot  conceive  how  attentive  Mr.  Jefferson  has  been 
to  my  business,  he  has  been  to  the  Hotels  of  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  to 
gain  their  interest  in  my  favor,  but  the  most  of  them  are  unfortunately  for  me, 
in  the  Country  at  the  Elections  now  holding,  when  they  return  I  have  no  doubt 
but  I  shall  Succeed  in  the  object  of  my  Survey.    What  is  much  in  my  favor  is 
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Mr.  Jeffersons  being  the  most  popular  Embassador  at  the  french  Court,  they  are 
Certainly  fond  of  america  in  this  country,  for  american  principles  are  bursting 
forth  in  Every  quarter". 

Rumsey  relates  several  interesting  incidents  relative  to  his  sojourn  in  Paris. 
Through  the  influence  of  Thomas  Jefferson  he  secured  an  appointment  with  Mon- 
sieur Leroy,  a  leading  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  order  to  explain  to  him 
his  invention.  "He  was  very  clever  understood  the  business  and  spoke  English 
well,  but  you  will  pity  me",  Rumsey  writes,  "when  I  tell  you  the  necessary  prep- 
aration to  wait  on  Such  characters,  or  in  short  on  any  jenteel  person  (if  in  the 
afternoon)  I  was  obliged  to  be  dressed  in  a  black  coat,  westcoat,  breeches  and 
stockings.  My  hair  handsomely  dressed  and  powdered  and  the  hind  part  in  a 
large  black  bag;  by  my  Side  a  Sword!  my  hat  in  my  hand."  He  says  also  that 
genteel  people  in  Paris  carry  their  hats  under  their  arms  instead  of  wearing  them 
on  their  heads  and  that  both  men  and  women  carry  muffs,  "which  in  truth  are 
often  as  big  as  barrels." 

The  day  before  Rumsey  left  Paris,  he  dined  with  Jefferson  who  gave  him  "a 
book  and  a  pair  of  new  invented  tooth-drawers,  the  two  worth  seven  dollars  at 
least."  Jefferson  had  other  guests  also,  among  them  "a  great  number  of  the  no- 
bility with  their  Stars  and  garters,  and  their  Countesses  and  ladyships,"  as  it  was 
the  day  of  the  "yearly  procession  of  all  the  carriages  in  Paris,  parading  on  a  long- 
field  a  few  miles  from  the  City"  and  these  carriages  "had  to  pass  his  house." 

On  his  return  to  London  Rumsey  had  the  thrilling  experience  of  being  robbed 
on  Black  Heath  Common  by  three  footpads.  Having  a  presentiment  that  he 
would  be  robbed,  Rumsey  had  thriftily  hidden  all  his  money  except  one  and  a 
half  guineas  and  held  his  watch  in  his  hand  until  the  reins  of  the  horses  were  seized 
and  a  "pistil  presented  to  the  postilian".  He  then  threw  the  watch  into  the  bottom 
of  the  carriage  among  some  straw.  His  companion,  Mr.  Rogers,  followed  his 
example  and  thus  saved  his  watch.  The  robbers  threatened  to  blow  their  brains 
out  if  they  did  not  produce  their  watches,  but  they  declared  that  they  had  none, 
and  the  footpads,  after  securing  about  twenty  guineas  of  Mr.  Rogers'  money, 
shut  the  door  and  ordered  them  to  drive  on. 

Being  almost  without  resources  Rumsey  sought  to  enlist  the  interest  of  a 
number  of  influential  people  in  London  in  his  enterprise  and  finally  made  an 
agreement  with  Whiting,  supposedly  a  man  of  "wealth  and  high  respectability" 
by  which  a  ship  was  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  six  hundred  guineas,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  the  "steam  machine." 

But  Whiting  became  a  bankrupt  before  he  had  contributed  one  cent  towards 
the  building  of  the  vessel.  Rumsey  writes  to  Charles  Morrow  of  his  difficulties: 
"You  remember  I  long  Since  informed  you  of  a  gentleman  that  was  so  good  as 
to  offer  me  money  to  try  my  Experiment  and  that  I  had  a  Vessel  building  at  Dover 
for  that  purpose,  she  is  now  finished  and  is  at  London  what  is  still  better  paid  for, 
the  hull  Cables  and  anchors  and  trunk  in  her  bottom  cost  600  guinies;  you  will  be 
frightened  when  I  tell  you  that  after  I  had  entered  into  an  agreement  for  this 
vessel  and  had  subjected  myself  to  be  drawn  upon  for  very  short  periods  for  the 
money,  I  returned  to  find  my  Friend  and  patron  in  Jail  for  a  large  sum  of  money." 
Rumsey,  though  he  was  forced  to  borrow  money  to  make  the  first  payment,  remained 
"quite  sanguine".  The  ship,  the  burden  of  which  was  over  101  tons,  he  called  the 
Columbian  Maid  but  purposed  to  call  it  the  Rumseyan  Experiment,  as  soon  as  his 
venture  had  proved  successful.    One  reason  for  Rumsey's  determination  to  finish 
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his  boat  as  speedily  as  possible  was  the  fact  that  several  other  persons  were  making 
experiments  with  steam  boats. 

"As  shore  as  I  have  success,"  he  writes,  "I  shall  have  powerful  opponents,  and 
although  I  have  (until  now)  kept  it  as  private  as  possible  yet  I  have  Secured 
several  powerful  friends  to  introduce  me  to  the  lords  of  the  admirality  &  as  soon 
as  My  Vessel  is  ready  the  Duke  of  Clarence  the  kings  third  son,  has  been  informed 
of  it  and  is  much  pleased  with  the  account,  several  of  the  nobility  and  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  (president  of  the  royal  Society)  are  ready  to  tender  me  Every  Service  in 
their  power,  my  plans  have  been  approved  of  in  the  Royal  academic  of  Sciences  in 
Paris  and  by  the  Society  of  the  museum  of  arts  and  Sciences,  in  the  Same  place, 
where  through  the  interest  of  the  Marquis  de  Candorset[?]  and  Some  others  of  my 
friends  there,  I  am  proposed  as  a  member  of  that  Society,  it  takes  Some  time 
to  go  through  the  necessary  Ceremonies  but  Supose  I  shall  be  Elected  Doc.  Frank- 
lin is  at  present  the  only  one  upon  that  list  that  is  an  American,  no  person  can  be 
admited  that  has  not  produced  some  new  philosophical  discovery;  So  much  my 
friend  for  the  gratification  of  Vanity,  the  substance  I  find  it  harder  to  come  at  yet 
I  hope  it  will  all  come  about  in  due  time,  respecting  setting  up  a  boat  in  Patomock 
I  shall  not  forget  that  object  the  moment  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  attend  to  it." 

Being  hard  pressed  for  funds,  Rumsey  on  March  25,  1790  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Rodgers  and  Parker  by  which  they  were  to  receive  "two-thirds 
of  the  product  of  the  steamship"  on  consideration  that  they  would  advance  two 
thousand  pounds  in  goods  and  one  thousand  in  cash,  "but  the  whole  amount  to 
be  7500  £  if  the  ship  should  be  completed."  Money  being  scarce,  Rumsey  ac- 
cepted eight  hundred  pounds  in  cash  which  he  entrusted  to  Benjamin  Wyncoop, 
treasurer  of  the  Rumseyan  Society,  who  was  to  pay  six  hundred  pounds  to  the 
society,  one  hundred  to  Dr.  McMechen,  fifty  pounds  each  to  Rumsey's  wife  and 
son  and  the  remainder  to  Joseph  Barnes;  but,  being  a  rascal,  according  to  Rum- 
sey's account  of  him,  Wyncoop  kept  the  entire  amount  himself.  Parker  and 
Rudgers  became  insolvent  and  again  was  the  inventor  obliged  to  quit  work  on  the 
ship.  Burdened  with  a  debt  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  he  found  himself  in  a 
"very  disagreeable  situation  that  grew  more  uncomfortable  from  day  to  day,  as 
debts  increased  and  creditors  grew  impatient,  friends  began  to  cool". 

Just  as  it  seemed  that  his  career  in  Europe  was  about  to  end  in  a  debtor's 
prison,  an  unexpected  bit  of  good  fortune  came  to  him.  A  large  canal  was  being 
made  in  Ireland  and  the  Board  of  Directors  determined  to  send  to  England  for 
an  engineer  to  superintend  the  work.  The  Earl  of  Carhampton,  then  in  London, 
being  commissioned  to  secure  a  competent  engineer,  employed  Rumsey  at  a  salary 
of  ten  pounds  a  day.  On  the  sixth  of  May  after  having  secured  permission  of 
his  creditors  to  leave  the  country,  Rumsey  set  out  for  Dublin,  but  he  did  not 
arrive  at  his  destination  until  May  twenty-fifth  as  he  took  a  circuitous  route  to 
see  all  the  important  canals  in  England. 

"It  would  be  a  history,"  he  writes,  "to  relate  the  particulars  of  this  journey, 
which  was  attended  with  many  Sceines  that  were  new  and  interesting  to  a  mind 
like  mine — It  was  not  an  easy  task  for  an  orator  such  as  I  am,  Contious  of  inability 
in  language  and  want  of  fluency  of  Speech,  To  Explain  to  the  potomack  Company 
my  Sentiments  upon  the  navigation  they  were  upon:  Judge  then  what  must  have 
been  my  Situation,  when  ushered  in  to  hold  forth  a  techneial  language  to  upwards 
of  twenty  Imperious  and  no  doubt  Learned  Lords,  Knights  &c!  who  had  been 
worked  up  into  Expectation  (as  Some  of  the  Facetious  toald  me  that  I  could 
create  boath  Clay  and  Stone.)" 
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At  the  end  of  forty  days,  having  satisfactorily  accomplished  his  task,  Rumsey 
returned  to  England  but  not  to  London.  He  went  to  Liverpool  where  he  kept 
his  retreat  a  secret  to  all  except  his  friend  Wakefield,  whom  he  had  made  his  agent 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Dublin.  He  returned  to  London  as  soon  as  he  received 
the  information  that  his  "opponents",  namely  Parker  and  Rodgers  and  their 
trustees,  had  acceded  to  the  terms  which  he  had  offered.  "These  terms,"  says 
Rumsey,  "was  not  so  good  as  those  that  my  contract  entitled  me  to.  But  they 
were  the  best  I  could  get,  and  have  already  releived  me  from  an  anormous  load  of 
debt,  and  has  set  a  business  again  into  action  with  briskness,  that  has  Layn  Dor- 
mant almost  Light  long  months." 

In  a  letter  to  G.  W.  West,  Rumsey  writes:  "While  Laying  upon  my  oars  at 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Chester  &c  I  invented  a  mill  upon  principles  entirely  new — 
and  which  it  is  evident  Saved  me  from  destruction;  as  my  opponents  in  London 
acted  in  the  most  hostile  manner  possible  having  heard  that  my  business  was  done 
in  Ireland  therefore,  expected  Soon  'unconditional  Submition' — a  change  of  feat- 
ures in  affairs  however  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  depart  from  that  procedure." 
This  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  Rodgers  and  Parker  was  due  no  doubt  to 
Rumsey's  having  made  a  conditional  contract  with  "some  gentlemen  of  Liverpool" 
to  erect  the  mill  and  have  an  interest  in  it.  In  case  his  partners  refused  his  offer 
the  inventor  was  to  receive  three  hundred  pounds  from  the  "Liverpool  gentlemen" 
to  get  a  patent  and  pay  the  debts  that  "most  pressed  in  London." 

In  Rumsey's  next  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Morrow,  he  gives  the 
following  graphic  account  of  discouragement  and  hardships  encountered  in  his 
undertaking: 

"It  is  a  long  time  Since  I  last  wrote  you,  and  that  letter  had  not  left  this 
Country  before  the  face  of  my  afairs  took  a  turn  So  much  for  the  worse,  that  I 
never  after  dare  to  Communicate  them  to  you;  it  was  but  the  day  before  yester- 
day, that  I  was  able  to  affect  any  Change  upon  them  towards  permanancy;  

let  it  then  Suffice  to  know  that  every  posable  disapointment  attended  my  Ex- 
periment, when  it  was  all  put  together  it  proved  So  imperfect  that  almost  the 
whole  of  it  has  been  to  do  over  again,  the  great  delay  and  anormous  Expense 
attending  it  made  my  friends  doubtful,  and  uneasy;  and  thereby  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  obtain  money  from  them,  to  pay  my  bills,  which  dayly  came  upon  me. 
the  next  thing  was  a  person  failing  of  whom  I  had  borrowed  90  pounds,  his  assignees 
was  as  inexorable  as  devils,  and  indeed  without  even  applying  to  me  for  payment 
took  out  a  writ  against  [me]  ray  friends  all  hearing  of  this  Stood  aloof,  while  I 
for  a  fortnight  avaded  the  Vigilance  of  the  London  bailiffs,  or  rather  devils,  which 
would  have  without  the  Least  remorse  taken  me  to  (hell)  prison,  I  at  last  raised 
new  friends  but  must  not  omit  nameing  the  Son  of  parson  West  as  the  principle 
one  that  lent  me  the  money.  It  did  not  end  here,  the  machinists  took  the  alarm 
from  my  not  attending  the  vessels  as  usual  and  all  came  on  me  at  once,  I  appointed 
a  meeting  of  them  all  one  morning  as  I  told  them  to  pay  them  off  thogh  I  had  not 
the  money,  they  came,  but  previous  thereto  having  before  learnt  the  Value  thereof, 
I  dressed  myself  in  Stile,  I  therefore  had  my  head  as  Large  and  as  white  as  a  lords 
wigg,  I  toald  them  that  if  I  paid  them  they  must  instantly  Quit  my  Employ,  as 
I  could  get  a  number  that  would  be  glad  of  my  work  and  would  wait  as  useual 
untill  Six  month  after  the  work  was  done  for  their  pay,  this  manuver  and  an  air 
of  importance  that  I  foidd  [?]  on  (much  against  my  inclination  made  the  mean  rascals 
for  Such  the  most  of  them  were)  bow  to  the  ground  and  tell  me  with  one  Consent 
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that  they  would  finish  the  work,  if  I  would  let  them  have  the  Honor — this  enabled 
me  to  go  on  a  while  longer.  During  the  time  I  kept  myself  Concealed  Earl  Stan- 
hope brother-in-law  to  Pitt  called  on  me  Several  times  to  get  to  See  the  vessel. 
I  thought  it  was  a  Scheme  of  the  bailiff  to  take  me  therefore  would  not  See  him 
on  board  Mr.  West  Explained  the  whole  to  him  and  the  event  is  that  his  Lordship 
has  petitioned  for  a  patent  for  a  Similiar  invention.  I  have  Stoped  him  and  we 
are  to  have  a  hearing  I  Expect  Soon  before  the  Lord  Chancellor.  How  It  may 
end  I  cannot  tell — About  this  time  while  I  was  depending  on  the  Society  for  releif 
it  was  discovered  that  if  I  receiv'd  any  money  from  them,  or  acknowledged  them 
to  be  concernd  with  me,  that  it  would  breake  the  patent  and  make  it  void  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  My  last  hopes  of  releif  being  thus  cut  off,  it  became  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  me  to  delay  the  Experiment,  least  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
should  make  my  Creditors  all  fall  on  me  at  once,  this  I  did  by  discharging  part  of 
the  hands,  but  the  disapointmcnts  was  So  frequent  in  obtaining  the  different  parts 
of  the  mechanism  from  people  that  had  not  the  best  of  faith  respecting  their  pay, 
that  no  deception  became  necessary  to  the  Spining  out  the  time,  while  in  this 
Situation  the  Sanguine  Mr.  Wynkoop  of  Philadelphia  drew  bills  upon  me  to  the 
amount  of  one  thousand  pounds,  Sterling,  of  Course  I  could  not  accept  them, 
they  were  therefore  obliged  to  be  (as  they  term  it)  noted  at  the  public  office,  this 
was  a  new  drawback  upon  my  reputation." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  Rumsey  and  his  associates  established  an 
office  with  Mr.  Wakefield  as  clerk  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
He  also  had  a  shop  in  which  twelve  or  fifteen  men  were  employed.  After  making 
some  experiments  with  mills,  they  purposed  to  resume  the  work  of  applying  steam 
to  the  Columbian  Maid,  the  machinery  of  which  had  become  so  rusty  that  it  was 
necessary  to  take  it  all  apart. 

On  March  3,  1792,  Rumsey  writes  to  Charles  Morrow:  "My  affairs  at  this 
moment  are  not  in  a  more  favorable  train,  than  when  I  wrote  you  last,  which  has 
been  the  true  Cause  of  my  remaining  So  long  Silent,  hopeing  every  week  that 
Came  (for  Some  months  past)  would  put  me  into  possession  of  the  means  of  being 
independent,  at  least  in  this  land  of  exile,  which  would  lead  to  my  turning  my 
Eyes  (once  more)  towards  my  own  country;  but  alas  my  weried  patience  must 
brace  up  to  face  another  long  year,  before  I  can  even  hope  for  that  pleasure — my 
Steam  Vessel,  from  the  poverty  of  the  Concern,  has  laid  by  the  walls,  nearly,  for 
the  last  six  months,  not  withstanding  that  very  little  work  (besides  repair  of  dam- 
ages) would  make  her  ready  for  an  experiment  that  would  not  fail  of  success. 

A  month  later  in  a  letter  to  his  partner  Dr.  McMechen  of  Shepherdstown,  the 
inventor  says:  "View  me  thus  loaded  with  debt,  in  a  Strange  Country,  conected 
with  broken  men;  and  pursuing  a  project  in  the  Success  of  which  few  believe. 
Compare  this  with  your  own  Situation,  and  bless  yourself  that  you  are  yet  living 
in  the  peaceful  shades  of  Berkley! — Captain  Mor  (row)  will  inform  you  with  the 
success  I  have  lately  had  with  one  of  my  new  mills,  which  however  produced  no 
pecuniary  relieff,  one  of  my  partners,  being  much  worse  than  nothing  with  respect 
to  property  and  the  other,  scarcely  never  to  be  seen,  is  cold  comfort  ;  after  four 
years  absence  from  home!  the  Business  has  for  sometime  been  totally  at  a  stand; 
how  it  will  end  to  use  Barnes'  expression,  'heaven  only  knows.'  " 

On  June  29,  1792,  in  a  postscript  to  the  letter  quoted  above,  he  adds;  "The 
Ship  that  I  expected  this  Letter  to  have  went  by  sailed  without  my  knowledge..  . 
1  have  nothing  new  to  add  except  that  one  of  my  partners  has  totally  sank  under 
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the  pressure  of  his  affairs  by  which  means  it  comes  out  that  he  has  conveyed  his 
third  of  the  patent  to  his  Creditors  more  than  16  months  ago;  the  other  will  weather 
the  storm  I  hope  Soon  he  has  already  let  me  have  much  money  as  to  releive  (torn) 
from  the  danger  of  a  jail  and  the  pressure  of  my  most  hungry  (hums  hut  the  business 
is  still  almost  Stationary,  but  I  hope  some  change  (perhaps)  for  the  better  may 
yet  take  place;  my  news  from  Barnes  is  all  bad,  you  shall  hear(?)  from  me  again 
soon.    I  am  in  good  health  and  bad  Spirits,    tell  my  enquiring  friends  so." 

The  months  went  on,  and  at  last  the  Columbian  Maid  was  practically  com- 
pleted; the  day  of  her  trial  trip  had  been  set.  It  seemed  that  at  last  fortune 
smiled  on  Rumsey  and  that  not  only  was  success  to  be  his  but  his  ardent  desire 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  his  family  and  his  friends  in  "old  Berkley" 
(now  Jefferson)  was,  after  four  years  of  homesick  longing,  to  be  fulfilled. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twentieth  of  December,  1792,  he  was  in  high  spirits 
as  he  set  out  for  the  committee  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  where  he  went  on  the 
invitation  of  the  committee  of  mechanics  to  "substantiate  the  utility  of  a  model 
which  he  had  sent  there  ten  months  ago  for  the  equalization  of  water  on  water- 
wheels".  He  delivered  a  "lecture  on  hydrostatics  rather  than  an  explanation  of 
the  model  to  the  admiration  and  satisfaction  of  all  present". 

While  he  was  engaged  in  wording  "resolutions  to  be  entered  in  the  Society's 
book",  he  put  his  hand  to  his  temple  and  complained  of  a  severe  pain  in  his  head. 

"Every  medical  assistance  was  at  hand",  wrote  Mr.  Wakefield  on  December 
26, — "Dr.  Baker,  Dr.  Austin,  etc.  He  was  taken  to  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  where  he 
expired  about  a  quarter  past  nine  the  next  evening,  remaining  nearly  the  whole 
time  sensible  but  almost  speechless.  Every  respect  was  paid  to  his  remains  by 
his  friends,  several  of  whom  attended  at  his  interment  at  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, where  I  had  him  conveyed  oti  Monday  evening  last   For  him  I 

lament  ;  for  the  world  1  regret  ;  but  for  his  family  I  mourn." 

That  Rumsey  died  just  at  the  time  that  honor,  fame,  and,  perhaps,  wealth 
were  to  be  his  recompense  for  the  long  years  of  disappointment,  ridicule,  and  hu- 
miliation, during  which  he  perfected  one  of  the  great  est  inventions  of  any  age,  is 
proved  by  an  article  in  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine  of  February,  1793,  that  tells  of 
the  success  of  the  trial  trip  of  the  Columbian  Maid.  "The  vessel  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ramsey, (Rumsey)  to  sail  against  the  wind  and  tide  has  lately  been  tried  and  was 
found  to  sail  four  miles  an  hour." 

In  a  letter  of  July,  1790,  James  Rumsey  tells  of  his  having  met  in  London 
one  of  the  pupils  of  the  artist,  Benjamin  West,  a  young  American  named  Robert 
Fulton,  and  "speaks  of  him  as  if  they  were  on  terms  of  intimacy".  Fulton  who 
spent  several  years  in  London  could  hardly  have  failed  to  know  of  Rumsey's  in- 
vention and  to  profit  by  it.  After  the  death  of  Rumsey  he  busied  himself  with 
the  construction  of  a  steamboat,  and  after  twenty  years  of  experimenting,  with 
expert  assistance,  succeeded  in  constructing  the  Clermont,  and  took  unto  himself 
the  honor  that  belonged  to  Rumsey. 

At  Shepherdstown,  overlooking  the  Potomac  where  the  first  steamboat  in  the 
world  made  its  trial  trip  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  spectators,  the  state  of 
West  Virginia  has  erected  an  imposing  monument — the  only  monument  in  the 
world  bearing  the  name  of  James  Rumsey.  Comparatively  few  people  have  seen 
this  memorial.  Rumsey  is  practically  unknown,  except  in  the  Virginias:  while 
Robert  Fulton  is  known  and  honored  the  world  over.    Every  child  knows  his 
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history.  A  statue  representing  Fulton  holding  in  his  hands  a  model  of  the  Clermont 
stands  in  Statuary  Hall  in  Washington  to  remind  the  thousands  who  visit  the 
capitol  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat.  James  Rumsey  lies  among 
strangers  in  an  unmarked  grave,  unknown  to  the  world,  forgotten  by  his  country- 
men. Maryland,  his  native  state,  and  West  Virginia,  where  he  found  a  home 
and  built  his  first  steamboat,  should  take  the  lead  in  a  nationwide  movement  to 
give  publicity  to  his  great  achievement  and  to  induce  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  to  erect  in  St. Margaret's  church-yard  a  worthy  and  fitting  memorial  to 
the  inventor  of  the  steamboat. 

ELLA  MAY  TURNER 


ST.  MARGARET'S  CHAPEL 
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Shepherdstown  after  the  Battle  of  Antietam 


It  was  known  on  Tuesday,  the  sixteenth,  that  Harper's  Ferry  had  been  taken, 
but  it  was  growing  evident  that  South  Mountain  had  not  been  a  victory.  We  had 
heard  from  some  of  our  friends,  but  not  from  all,  and  what  we  did  hear  was  often 
most  unsatisfactory  and  tantalizing.  For  instance,  we  would  be  told  that  some 
one  whom  we  loved  had  been  seen  standing  with  his  battery,  had  left  his  gun  an 
instant  to  shake  hands  and  send  a  message,  and  had  then  stepped  back  to  position, 
while  our  civilian  informant  had  come  away  for  safety,  and  the  smoke  of  conflict 
had  hidden  battery  and  all  from  view.  As  night  drew  nearer,  whispers  of  a  great 
battle  to  be  fought  the  next  day  grew  louder,  and  we  shuddered  at  the  prospect, 
for  battles  had  come  to  mean  to  us,  as  they  never  had  before,  blood,  wounds, 
and  death. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  September  cloudy  skies  looked  down  on  the  two  armies 
(Jackson  having  rejoined  Lee  in  the  meantime)  facing  each  other  on  the  fields  of 
Maryland.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  the  roar  of  that  day  began  with  the  light, 
and  all  through  its  long  and  dragging  hours  its  thunder  formed  a  background  to 
our  pain  and  terror.  If  we  had  been  in  doubt  as  to  our  friends'  whereabouts  on 
Sunday,  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  now. 

There  was  no  sitting  at  the  windows  now  and  counting  discharges  of  guns,  or 
watching  the  curling  smoke.  We  went  about  our  work  with  pale  faces  and  trem- 
bling hands,  yet  trying  to  appear  composed  for  the  sakes  of  our  patients,  who  were 
much  excited.  We  could  hear  the  incessant  explosions  of  artillery,  the  shrieking 
whistles  of  the  shells,  and  the  sharper,  deadlier,  more  thrilling  roll  of  musketry; 
while  every  now  and  then  the  echo  of  some  charging  cheer  would  come,  borne  by 
the  wind,  and  as  the  human  voice  pierced  that  demoniacal  clangor  we  would  catch 
our  breath  and  listen,  and  try  not  to  sob,  and  turn  back  to  the  forlorn  hospitals, 
to  the  suffering  at  our  feet  and  before  our  eyes,  while  imagination  fainted  at  thought 
of  those  other  scenes  hidden  from  us  beyond  the  Potomac. 

On  our  side  of  the  river  there  were  noise,  confusion,  dust;  throngs  of  stragglers; 
horsemen  galloping  about;  wagons  blocking  each  other,  and  teamsters  wrangling; 
and  continued  din  of  shouting,  swearing,  and  rumbling,  in  the  midst  of  which  men 
were  dying,  fresh  wounded  arriving,  surgeons  amputating  limbs  and  dressing 
wounds,  women  going  in  and  out  with  bandages,  lint,  medicines,  food.  An  ever- 
present  sense  of  anguish,  dread,  pity,  and  I  fear,  hatred — these  are  my  recollections 
of  Antietam. 

When  night  came  we  could  still  hear  the  sullen  guns  and  hoarse,  indefinite 
murmurs  that  succeeded  the  clay's  turmoil.  That  night  was  dark  and  lowering 
and  the  air  heavy  and  dull.  Across  the  river  innumerable  camp-fires  were  blazing, 
and  we  could  but  too  well  imagine  the  scenes  that  they  were  lighting. 

We  sat  in  silence,  looking  into  each  others'  tired  faces.  There  were  no  im- 
patient words,  few  tears;  only  silence,  and  a  drawing  close  together  as  if  for  com- 
fort. We  were  almost  hopeless,  yet  clung  with  desperation  to  the  thought  that  we 
were  hoping.  But  in  our  hearts  we  could  not  believe  that  anything  human  could 
have  escaped  from  that  appalling  fire. 

On  Thursday  the  two  armies  lay  idly  facing  each  other,  but  we  could  not  be 
idle.    The  wounded  continued  to  arrive  until  the  town  was  quite  unable  to  hold 
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all  the  disabled  and  suffering.  They  filled  every  building  and  overflowed  into  the 
country  round,  into  farm  houses,  barns,  corn-cribs,  cabins —wherever  four  walls 
and  a  roof  were  found  together.  Those  able  to  travel  were  sent  to  Winchester  and 
other  towns  back  from  the  river,  but  their  departure  seemed  to  make  no  appreciable 
difference.  There  were  six  churches,  and  they  were  all  full;  the  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall,  the  Free  Masons',  the  little  Town  Council  room,  the  barn-like  place  known 
as  the  Drill  Room,  all  the  private  houses  after  their  capacity,  the  shops  and  empty 
buildings,  the  school-houses — every  inch  of  space,  and  yet  the  cry  was  for  more 
room. 

The  unfinished  Town  Hall  had  stood  in  naked  ugliness  for  many  a  long  day. 
Somebody  threw  a  few  rough  boards  across  the  beams,  placed  piles  of  straw  over 
them,  laid  down  single  planks  to  walk  upon,  and  lo,  it  was  a  hospital  at  once. 
The  stone  warehouses  down  in  the  ravine  and  by  the  river  had  been  passed  by, 
because  they  were  low  and  damp  and  undesirable  as  sanitariums,  but  now  their 
doors  and  windows  were  thrown  wide,  and,  with  barely  time  allowed  to  sweep 
them,  they  were  all  occupied — even  the  "old  blue  factory",  an  antiquated,  crazy, 
dismal  building  of  blue  stucco  that  peeled  off  in  great  blotches,  which  had  been 
shut  up  for  years,  and  was  in  the  last  stages  of  dilapidation. 

On  Thursday  night  we  heard  more  than  the  usual  sounds  of  disturbance  and 
movements,  and  in  the  morning  we  found  the  Confederate  army  in  full  retreat. 
General  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  when  the  day  broke, 
the  greater  part  of  his  force — or  the  more  orderly  portion  of  it — had  gone  on 
towards  Kearneysville  and  Lee  Town.  General  McClellan  followed  to  the  river, 
and  without  crossing  got  a  battery  into  position  on  Douglas's  Hill,  and  began  to 
shell  the  retreating  army  and,  in  consequence  the  town. 

What  before  was  confusion,  grew  worse;  and  retreat  became  a  stampede. 
The  battery  may  not  have  done  a  very  great  deal  of  execution  but  it  made  a  fearful 
noise.  It  is  curious  how  much  louder  guns  sound  when  they  are  pointed  at  you 
than  when  turned  the  other  way!  And  the  shell,  with  its  long-drawn,  screeching 
though  no  doubt  less  terrifying  than  the  singing  minie-ball,  has  a  way  of  making 
one's  hair  stand  on  end.  Then,  too,  every  one  who  has  any  experience  in  such 
things,  knows  how  infectious  fear  is,  how  it  grows  when  yielded  to,  and  how,  when 
you  once  begin  to  run,  it  seems  impossible  to  run  fast  enough;  whereas,  if  you  can 
manage  to  stand  your  ground,  the  alarm  lessens  and  sometimes  disappears. 

Some  one  suggested  that  yellow  was  the  hospital  color,  and  immediately 
everybody  who  could  lay  hands  upon  a  yellow  rag  hoisted  it  over  the  house.  The 
whole  town  was  a  hospital;  there  was  scarcely  a  building  that  could  not  with  truth 
seek  protection  under  the  plea,  and  the  fantastic  little  strips  were  soon  flaunting 
their  ineffectual  remonstrance  from  every  roof-tree  and  chimney. 

When  this  specific  failed  the  excitement  became  wild  and  ungovernable.  It 
would  have  been  ludicrous  had  it  not  produced  so  much  suffering.  The  danger  was 
less  than  it  seemed,  for  McClellan,  after  all,  was  not  bombarding  the  town,  but 
the  army,  and  most  of  the  shells  flew  over  us  and  exploded  in  the  fields;  but  aim 
cannot  always  be  sure,  and  enough  shells  fell  short  to  convince  the  terrified  citi- 
zens that  their  homes  were  about  to  be  battered  down  over  their  ears. 

The  better  people  kept  some  outward  coolness,  with  perhaps  a  feeling  of 
"noblesse  oblige",  but  the  poorer  classes  acted  as  if  the  town  were  already  in  a 
blaze  and  rushed  from  their  houses  with  their  families  and  household  goods  to 
make  their  way  into  the  country.    The  roads  were  thronged,  the  streets  blocked; 
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men  were  vociferating,  women  crying,  children  screaming,  wagons,  ambulances, 
guns,  caissons,  horsemen,  footmen,  all  mingled — nay,  even  wedged  and  jammed 
together — in  one  struggling,  shouting  mass.  The  negroes  were  the  worst,  and 
with  faces  of  a  ghastly  ash-color,  and  staring  eyes  they  swarmed  into  the  fields, 
carrying  their  babies,  their  clothes,  their  pots  and  kettles,  fleeing  from  the  wrath 
behind  them.  The  comparison  to  a  hornets'  nest  attacked  by  boys  is  not  a  good 
one,  for  there  was  no  "fight"  shown;  but  a  disturbed  ant-hill  is  altogether  inade- 
quate. They  fled  widely  and  camped  out  of  range,  nor  would  they  venture  back 
for  days. 

Had  this  been  all  we  could  afford  to  laugh  now,  but  there  was  another  side 
to  the  picture  that  lent  it  an  intensely  painful  aspect.  It  was  the  hurrying  crowds 
of  wounded.  Ah,  me!  Those  maimed  bleeding  fugitives!  When  the  firing  com- 
menced, the  hospitals  began  to  empty.  All  who  were  able  to  pull  one  foot  after 
another,  or  could  bribe  or  beg  comrades  to  carry  them,  left  in  haste. 

In  vain  we  implored  them  to  stay;  in  vain  we  showed  them  the  folly;  the 
suicide  of  the  attempt;  in  vain  we  argued,  cajoled,  threatened,  ridiculed;  pointed 
out  that  we  were  remaining  and  that  there  was  less  danger  here  than  on  the  road. 
There  is  no  sense  or  reason  in  a  panic.  The  cannon  were  bellowing  on  Douglas's 
Hill,  the  shells  whistling  and  shrieking,  the  air  full  of  shouts  and  cries;  we  had  to 
scream  to  make  ourselves  heard.  The  men  replied  that  the  "Yankees"  wore 
crossing;  that  the  town  was  to  be  burned;  that  we  could  not  be  made  prisoners, 
but  they  could;  that,  anyhow,  they  were  going  as  far  as  they  could  walk  or  be 
carried. 

And  go  they  did;  men  with  cloths  about  their  heads  went  hatless  in  the  sun; 
men  with  cloths  about  their  feet  limped  shoeless  on  the  stony  road;  men  with  arms 
in  slings,  without  arms,  with  one  leg,  with  bandaged  sides  and  backs;  men  in  am- 
bulances, carts,  wheelbarrows,  men  carried  on  stretchers  or  supported  on  the 
shoulders  of  some  self-denying  comrade — all  who  could  crawl  went,  and  went  to 
almost  certain  death.  They  could  not  go  far  and  dropped  off  into  country  houses 
where  they  were  received  with  as  much  kindness  as  could  be  asked  for;  but  their 
wounds  had  become  inflamed,  their  frames  were  weakened  by  fright  and  over- 
exhaustion;  erysipelas,  mortification,  gangrene  set  in;  and  long  rows  of  nameless 
graves  still  bear  witness  to  the  results. 

Our  hospitals  did  not  remain  empty.  It  was  but  a  portion  who  could  get  off 
in  any  manner,  and  their  places  were  soon  taken  by  others,  who  had  remained 
nearer  the  battlefield,  had  attempted  to  follow  the  retreat,  but,  having  reached 
Shepherdstown,  could  go  no  farther.  We  had  plenty  to  do,  but  all  that  (lay  we 
went  about  with  hearts  bursting  with  rage  and  shame,  and  breaking  with  pity 
and  grief  for  the  needless  waste  of  life.  The  amateur  nurses  all  stood  firm,  and 
managed  to  be  cheerful  for  the  sake  of  keeping  their  men  quiet,  but  they  could  not 
be  without  fear. 

One  who  had  no  thought  of  leaving  her  post  desired  to  send  her  sister— a 
mere  child— out  of  harm's  way.  She  therefore  told  her  to  go  to  their  home,  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  and  ask  their  mother  for  some  yellow  cloth  that  was  in  the 
house,  thinking,  of  course  that  the  mother  would  never  permit  the  child  to  come 
back  into  the  town.  But  she  miscalculated.  The  child  accepted  the  commission 
as  a  sacred  trust,  forced  her  way  out  over  the  crowded  road,  where  the  danger  was 
more  real  than  in  the  town  itself,  reached  home  and  made  her  request. 

The  house  had  its  own  flag  flying,  for  it  was  directly  in  range  and  full  of 
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wounded.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  the  mother  was  less  anxious  to  keep  her  daugh- 
ter with  her;  perhaps  in  the  hurry  and  excitement  she  allowed  herself  to  be  per- 
suaded that  it  was  really  necessary  to  get  the  yellow  strip  of  flannel  into  Shepherds- 
town  as  soon  as  possible.  At  all  events,  she  made  no  difficulty,  but  with  streaming 
tears  kissed  the  girl,  and  saw  her  set  out  to  go  alone  half  a  mile  through  a  panic- 
stricken  rabble,  under  the  fire  of  a  battery  and  into  a  town  whose  escape  from 
conflagration  was  not  assured. 

To  come  out  was  comparatively  easy,  for  she  was  going  with  the  stream. 
The  return  was  a  different  matter.  The  turbulent  tide  had  now  to  be  stemmed. 
Yet  she  managed  to  work  her  way  along,  now  in  the  field,  slipping  between  the 
wagon  wheels,  and  once  at  least  crawled  under  a  stretcher.  No  one  had  noticed 
her  coming  out;  she  was  but  one  of  the  crowd;  and  now  most  were  too  busy  with 
their  own  safety  to  pay  much  heed  to  anything  else. 

Still,  as  her  face  seemed  alone  set  towards  the  town,  she  attracted  some  at- 
tention. One  or  two  spoke  to  her.  Now  it  was  "Look-a-here,  little  gal,  don't 
you  know  you're  agoing  the  wrong  way?"  One  man  looked  at  the  yellow  thing 
she  had  slung  across  her  shoulder  and  said,  with  an  approving  nod:  "That's  right, 
that's  right;  save  the  wounded,  if  ye  kin."  She  meant  to  do  it,  and  finally  reached 
her  sister,  breathless,  but  triumphant,  with  as  proud  a  sense  of  duty  done  as  if 
her  futile  errand  had  been  the  deliverance  of  a  city. 

I  have  said  that  there  was  less  danger  than  appeared,  but  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  there  was  none.  A  friend  who  worked  chiefly  in  the  "old  blue  factory" 
had  asked  me  to  bring  her  a  bowl  of  gruel  that  some  one  had  promised  to  make 
for  one  of  her  patients.  I  had  just  taken  it  to  her  and  she  was  walking  across  the 
floor  with  the  bowl  in  her  hands,  when  a  shell  crashed  through  a  corner  of  the 
wall  and  passed  out  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  building,  shaking  the  rookery  to  its 
foundations,  filling  the  room  with  dust  and  plaster,  and  throwing  her  upon  her 
knees  to  the  floor.  The  wounded  screamed,  and  had  they  not  been  entirely  un- 
able to  move,  not  a  man  would  have  been  left  in  the  building.  But  it  was  found 
that  no  one  was  hurt,  and  things  proceeded  as  before.  I  asked  her  afterwards  if 
she  was  frightened.  She  said,  "Yes,  when  it  was  over,"  but  her  chief  thought  at  the 
time  was  to  save  the  gruel,  for  the  man  needed  it,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  find 
any  one  composed  enough  to  make  it.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  got 
his  gruel  in  spite  of  bombs.  That  factory  was  struck  twice.  A  school  house, 
full  of  wounded,  and  one  or  two  other  buildings  were  hit,  but  I  believe  that  no 
other  serious  damage  was  done. 

On  Saturday  morning  there  was  a  fight  at  the  ford.  The  negroes  were  still 
encamped  in  the  field,  though  some,  finding  that  the  town  was  yet  standing,  ven- 
tured back  on  various  errands  during  the  day.  What  we  feared  were  the  stragglers 
and  hangers-on  and  nondescripts  that  circle  round  any  army  like  the  great  buzzards 
we  shuddered  to  see  wheeling  silently  over  us.  The  people  still  were  excited, 
anticipating  the  Federal  crossing  and  dreading  a  repetition  of  the  encounter  in  the 
streets.  Some  parties  of  Confederate  cavalry  rode  through,  and  it  is  possible  that 
a  party  of  infantry  remained  drawn  up  in  readiness  on  one  of  the  hills  during  the 
morning,  but  I  remember  no  large  force  of  troops  at  any  time  on  that  day. 

About  noon,  or  a  little  after,  we  were  told  that  General  McClellan's  advance 
had  been  checked,  and  that  it  was  not  believed  he  would  attempt  to  cross  the 
river  at  once — a  surmise  that  proved  to  be  correct.  The  country  grew  more  com- 
posed.   General  Lee  lay  near  Lee  Town,  some  seven  miles  south  of  us,  and  General 
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McClellan  rested  quietly  in  Maryland.  <  hi  Sunday  we  were  able  to  have  some 
short  church  services  for  our  wounded,  cut  still  shorter,  I  regret  to  say,  by  reports 
that  the  "Yankees"  were  crossing. 

Such  reports  continued  to  harass  us,  especially  as  we  feared  the  capture  of 
our  friends,  who  would  often  ride  down  to  see  us  during  the  day,  hut  who  seldom 
ventured  to  spend  a  night  so  near  the  river.  We  presently  passed  into  debatable 
land,  where  we  were  in  the  Confederacy  in  the  morning,  in  the  Union  after  dinner, 
and  on  neutral  ground  at  night. 

We  lived  through  a  disturbed,  eventful  autumn,  subject  to  continual  "alarms 
and  excursions,"  but  when  this  Saturday  came  to  an  end,  the  most  trying  and 
tempestuous  week  of  the  war  for  Shepherdstown  was  over. 

MARY  BEDINGER  MITCHELL 

Shepherdstown  Register. 


ON  THE  POTOMAC 

Upon  thy  banks,  old  river, 

The  feet  of  blood  have  trod. 
In  days  when  the  heart  of  the  valley 

Was  crushed  in  the  wine-press  of  God. 

Waitman  Bauui:. 


«■»: 
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''The  Sand  Bar  Trail" 


(FIRST  PRIZE  STORY) 

"Would  you  like  a  ride  out  into  the  country  this  afternoon,  Christine?" 

"No,  I'm  tired  of  riding.  The  roads  are  so  much  alike,  with  nothing  to  see," 
Christine  Benson  answered  sullenly.  Her  father's  face  clouded,  and  Aunt  Marie, 
rising  hastily,  disappeared  into  the  kitchen. 

Christine  had  a  guilty  feeling,  for  she  knew  that  her  speech  had  hurt  her 
father,  and  that  her  aunt  disliked  to  see  that  look  come  over  his  face,  and  besides, 
what  she  had  said  was  not  true.  Riding  out  in  the  country  was  the  one  thing 
she  did  like  in  this  strange,  big  land,  and  the  ever-changing  view  was  the  delight 
of  her  artistic  soul.  She  felt  ashamed  of  her  pettish  answer,  and  asked  as  she 
rose  from  the  table:  "Was  there  any  special  place  you  wanted  me  to  go,  Father? 
If  there  is  anything  that  I  can  do  for  you,  I'll  be  glad  to  go." 

Her  father,  whose  face  had  cleared  at  the  change  in  her  voice,  said,  "I  brought 
up  some  sacks  as  I  came  to  dinner,  and  I  thought  you  could  drive  out  to  Homsher's 
and  get  some  apples.  Homsher  promised  some  fall  apples  for  Aunt  Marie's 
apple-butter  and  I  persuaded  him  to  let  me  have  three  bushels  of  old  fashioned 
winesaps.  He  is  the  only  one  around  here  who  has  any  of  the  apples  we  used  to 
have  back  home,  and  I  thought  we  would  enjoy  them  this  winter."  He  hesitated 
over  the  last  two  words. 

Christine  elevated  her  brows  slightly.  Father  need  not  think  that  she  would 
care  for  winesaps  or  any  other  kind  of  apple,  in  this  old  crazy  out-of-the-world 
place.    She  was  going  back  East — that  was  settled. 

"I  will  go  for  the  apples,"  was  all  that  she  said.  She  hastened  to  the  garage, 
got  her  father's  car  ready,  and  started  on  the  journey.  Out  on  the  road  she  was 
again,  the  bright-eyed,  self-confident  girl  that  her  many  friends  admired,  and 
spoiled  by  their  open  admiration  and  flattery.  She  liked  the  feeling  of  power 
that  came  with  the  management  of  the  handsome  big  car,  which  her  father  had 
purchased  with  the  one  thought  of  her  happiness  and  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
help  her  to  be  contented  in  her  new  home.  She  enjoyed  the  rush  of  the  breeze  in 
her  face  as  she  guided  the  car  swiftly  over  the  country  roads,  but  she  enjoyed  most 
of  all  having  people  fly  to  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  houses  along  the  way,  just 
to  see  her  pass.    Sometimes  the  children  ran  out  to  the  road  for  a  closer  view  of  her. 

She  was  good  to  look  at.  Her  face  dimpled  at  the  thought,  and  she  had  a 
vision  of  the  girl  in  her  mirror  pinning  on  her  hat  just  before  starting  for  the  ride, 
— a  brown-eyed,  pink-cheeked  girl,  in  a  stylish  pongee  frock,  with  russet  slippers, 
silk  hose,  all  matching  the  shade  of  the  eyes  and  waving  hair.  Undoubtedly 
Christine  Benson  was  worth  looking  at;  even  the  busy  cotton  pickers  paused  and 
looked  up  as  she  passed  by. 

"How  wonderful  it  must  seem  to  them,"  she  thought,  "my  ability  to  guide 
this  big  machine  where  I  want  it  to  go.  They  must  think  me  a  being  from  another 
world,  and  I  am  from  a  world  quite  different  from  theirs." 

She  watched  them  dragging  their  sacks  up  and  down  the  rows,  stooping, 
tired-looking  women,  discouraged-looking  men,  and  neglected-looking  children. 
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"Plodders,"  she  said  aloud,  with  disgust  instead  of  pity  in  her  tone.  "Just 
plodding  all  day  long,  as  I've  told  Father  and  Aunt  Marie,  with  never  a  thought 
higher  than  their  cotton  rows.    How  can  Father  expect  me  to  lie  contented  here!" 

She  reached  into  her  pocket  and  touched  a  letter  that  had  come  early  in  the 
morning,  as  if  the  very  touch  of  it  were  comforting.  She  had  gone  to  the  mail 
box  by  herself,  and  she  had  not  told  her  father  and  Aunt  Marie  about  the  letter 
from  Aunt  Helen  which  had  settled  her  determination  to  go  back.  Aunt  Helen 
had  called  her  "Poor  dear  child,"  and  bewailing  the  fact  that  she  was  wasting  her 
youth  and  beauty  in  that  wilderness  of  a  place,  had  pled  with  her  to  come  back 
at  once  to  civilization. 

Aunt  Helen  had  gladly  opened  her  luxurious  home  to  Christine,  three  years 
before,  when  the  doctors  had  ordered  her  father  to  leave  the  big  Eastern  city  at 
once  for  a  dryer  climate,  and  a  less  nerve-racking  business.  Of  course,  it  was 
decided  that  Christine  must  finish  her  college  course,  so  she  stayed;  but  clinging 
to  her  father  at  parting,  she  had  sobbed  out  all  sorts  of  promises  to  come  to  him 
the  minute  she  was  free.  Three  years  with  Aunt  Helen  had  changed  her  more 
than  her  father  and  Aunt  Marie  could  guess  by  her  letters,  and  Christine  thought 
that  it  was  her  father  who  had  changed. 

Everything  out  here  was  so  crude,  or  rough  she  could  not  like  it,  and  she 
did  not  intend  to  try.  She  was  going  back  to  her  own  kind  of  people,  and  she  was 
going  soon. 

Wrapped  in  her  thoughts,  she  had  almost  forgotten  her  errand,  when  suddenly 
the  smell  of  apples,  a  wealth  of  apples,  out  in  the  warm  sunshine  brought  her  back 
to  the  present.  She  was  passing  the  Homsher  orchard.  She  turned  in  at  the 
broad  lane  and  sounded  her  horn  insistently  in  front  of  the  Homsher  home.  No 
one  came  to  the  door,  so  she  climbed  out,  crawled  between  the  two  wires  that 
served  for  a  gate,  and  found  tacked  on  the  front  screen-door  a  square  of  paper 
stating  briefly:  "Picking  cotton  at  Brown's  field."  Christine  returned  to  her  car. 
She  could  not  fill  bags  with  apples  and  load  them  into  the  car,  and  she  did  not, 
know  where  the  Browns  lived,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  drive  back  home 
and  try  it  some  other  day.  She  would  be  glad  of  the  excuse,  now  that  she  had 
said  she  did  not  care  to  go  riding.  She  turned  the  car  and  went  down  the  lane, 
but  at  the  end  of  it  she  decided  to  go  back  by  a  different  road  instead  of  following 
the  one  which  led  directly  home.  There  were  always  roads  branching  off  in  every 
direction,  but  her  father  had  told  her  to  keep  the  straight  one.  She  was  sure 
that  she  could  find  her  way  back,  over  any  one  of  them.  She  drove  for  a  mile  or 
more  before  she  came  to  one  branching  off  from  the  main  road.  It  did  not  appear 
to  be  much  traveled,  but  that  was  all  the  better.  Perhaps  there  would  be  no  new 
views,  so  she  turned  into  it. 

The  farther  she  went  the  less  traveled  it  seemed.  Huge  horseweeds  and  sun- 
flowers fairly  clogged  the  narrow  trail,  slaping  and  scarping  the  sides  of  the  car, 
and  rapping  imprudently  on  the  windshield.  At  first,  there  were  cotton  fields  in 
plain  view  on  either  side,  and  she  could  see  beyond  the  borders  of  weeds,  that 
there  were  people  working  in  the  fields,  but  the  road  soon  began  to  wind  toward 
a  series  of  hills  that  looked  in  the  distance  like  dull  red  scallops  as  they  rounded 
up  and  up  toward  the  brilliant  blue  sky.  She  had  left  the  cotton  pickers  far  be- 
hind her.  The  horseweeds  and  sunflowers  had  given  way  to  a  thick  border  of 
scrubby  jack-oak  bushes  that  shut  off  a  view  of  the  fields  if  there  were  any,  and 
she  suddenly  felt  all  alone  in  a  strange,  big  world. 
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On  a  slope,  just  as  she  started  up  one  of  the  hills,  she  ran  into  sand,  fine,  cling- 
ing stuff  that  sucked  at  the  big  wheels  and  checked  her  progress.  She  put  on  more 
speed  to  get  through  it  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  her  car  responded  gallantly,  but 
halfway  up  it  slowed  down,  gave  a  discouraged  "chuff -ch-uff,"  and  stopped. 

The  girl,  was  indignant.  How  foolish  for  such  a  big  thing  to  be  stopped  by 
a  bit  of  sand.  She  tried  it  again  and  again  with  no  response.  Christine  knew 
exactly  how  to  guide  the  car  when  everything  was  all  right,  and  that  was  all  she 
did  know  about  it.  She  at  once  remembered  what  her  father  had  said  once  about 
being  lost.  He  said  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  call  upon  the  Lord  for  help. 
She  did  not  know  how  to  pray,  and  so  she  happened  to  think  of  a  Bible  which  her 
father  kept  in  the  car.  She  opened  it  and  was  in  deep  thought  when  suddenly 
something  like  a  suppressed  chuckle  sounded  from  behind  the  bushes,  and  Christine 
looked  around  in  all  directions.  She  wondered  whether  a  jack-rabbit  could  make 
a  sound  like  that.    If  one  ever  felt  like  chuckling  this  would  certainly  be  the  time. 

She  did  not  know  how  long  she  had  been  sitting  on  what  she  had  mentally 
called  "The  Dunce's  Stool,"  when  glancing  up  she  saw  a  girl,  apparently  about  her 
own  age,  coming  down  the  hill  toward  her.  She  was  a  slender  girl,  but  somehow 
everything  about  her,  her  black  eyes,  her  plain  gingham  dress,  her  sensible  shoes, 
suggested  the  two  words,  "capable  and  efficient."  Christine  rose  hastily  with  a 
glad  little  cry. 

"Stuck?"  the  girl  asked  briefly. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  see,  I  didn't  know  this  road." 

"I'll  help  you  out,"  replied  the  girl  coldly.  "We'll  smooth  the  sand  down 
behind  the  back  wheels  and  spread  jack-oak  branches  thick  enough  to  keep  them 
from  sinking  in  when  you  back  your  car.  I  see  you  have  some  sacks  in  there; 
they  will  help.  We'll  clear  the  sand  away  from  the  front  wheels  and  pat  it  down 
harder,  and  I'll  spread  the  sacks  to  slant  toward  the  side  here.  If  you  get  the 
wheels  of  this  side  on  solid  clay  you  can  pull  the  hill  all  right." 

The  two  girls  went  to  work  and  soon  had  everything  ready  for  the  start.  Chris- 
tine jumped  into  the  car,  pulled  cautiously  over  the  sacks,  guiding  the  left  hand 
wheels  on  the  solid  clay  and  reached  the  top  with  a  triumphant  shout.  She  then 
jumped  out  and  waited  for  her  helper  who  was  coming  with  the  sacks.  They 
spread  them  on  the  grass  and  decided  to  take  a  rest. 

While  they  were  resting,  Christine  asked  her  helper  what  time  it  was. 

"About  six  o'clock,  I  judge,  for  it  must  be  at  least  two  hours  since  I  came  from 
school."  She  stopped,  flushing  furiously.  She  had  meant  to  give  no  clue  to  her 
own  identity. 

"Oh,  you  are  a  teacher!    Then  you  are  not  one  of  the —    — ." 

"Natives?"  the  girl  supplied  quickly.  "Yes  I  am,  just  one  of  the  natives  you 
have  refused  to  meet.  I'm  one  of  the  plodders  without  a  thought  higher  than  the 
cotton  rows." 

She  smiled  bitterly,  looking  down  into  Christine's  startled  eyes.  "Oh,  we  all 
know  what  you  think  of  us,"  she  said.  "Even  the  sand  and  the  jack-oak  bushes 
have  ears  out  here,  and  sometimes  the  servants.  Your  father  is  our  friend,  but 
you,  why,  "Uncle"  Nahum  says:  'Even  de  toot  of  huh  'mobeel  hawn  soun'  scawn- 
I'ul.'  Perhaps  you  remember  seeing  "Uncle"  Nahum,  the  white-haired  old  colored 
man  who  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  almost  to  the  ground  whenever  he  met  you. 
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He  stopped  it  because  he  said  you  seemed  to  find  it  'objectionable  to  yo'  feelin's.'  " 

It  came  to  Christine  suddenly  who  her  companion  was.  Her  father  had  told 
her  of  Ruth  Anthony,  a  girl  whose  ambition  and  energy  had  helped  her  to  accumu- 
late money  for  an  education,  and  of  the  reckless,  worthless  father  who  had  almost 
lost  the  farm,  and  like  a  coward  had  put  a  bullet  through  his  brains,  leaving  his 
poor  little  wife  to  face  the  world  as  best  she  could;  and  of  how  the  girl  put  aside 
her  plans  and  came  back  to  help  save  the  farm  so  that  the  two  young  brothers 
might  have  a  better  chance  in  life.  Father  had  been  so  happy  over  helping  secure 
a  district  school  for  this  Ruth  Anthony,  near  enough  her  home  to  permit  her  to 
help  with  the  work,  morning  and  evening.  Christine  had  paid  little  attention  to 
the  story  of  this  girl  at  the  time  he  was  telling  it. 

"He  is  such  a  wonderful  man — your  father,"  the  girl  continued.  "He  can 
make  allowances  for  our  lack  of  opportunity,  and  reach  a  helping  hand  to  every 
one  in  need  of  help.    Everyone  likes  him." 

The  girls  were  now  becoming  very  tired,  and  besides  it  was  growing  dark. 
They  promised  to  be  friends,  and  then  they  parted. 

Christine's  father  was  waiting  anxiously  when  she  drove  up  just  at  dusk. 
"Didn't  you  find  Homsher's?  Did  you  get  lost?"  he  asked.  "I  found  Homsher's 
all  right,  but  there  was  no  one  at  home,  so  I  just  went  riding,"  she  answered  de- 
murely. He  looked  at  her  curiously.  His  lips  were  quivering  so  that  he  could  not 
voice  the  question  his  eager  eyes  asked,  but  she  answered  cheerfully: 

"Yes,  I'm  going  to  stay.  My  home  is  where  you  are,  Father,  and  there  are 
several  things  I'm  going  to  get  busy  about  right  away.  In  fact,  I'm  going  to  be 
one  of  the  'plodders',  but  I  want  you  to  show  me  how  to  get  my  feet  on  the  solid 
clay,  for  I  don't  want  to  get  caught  again  on  'The  Sand  Bar  Trail'." 

EUNICE  HELTZEL,  '27 
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The  Mystery  of  Gourtland  Manor 


(SECOND  PRIZE  STORY) 

Doris  idly  threw  a  stone  out  on  the  blue  water  of  the  Potomac  and  watched 
it  as  it  disappeared  from  sight,  sending  countless  little  ripples  shimmering  into 
wider  and  wider  circles. 

Doris  was  just  an  American  girl,  not  so  different  from  the  average  one  in  spite 
of  her  unusual  life.  Though  not  especially  talented,  not  strikingly  beautiful,  she 
possessed  that  intangible  something  called,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  personality. 
She  was  popular — everyone  admitted  that.  She  had  been  popular  even  before 
the  Keith  millions  had  become  hers  at  the  death  of  her  parents.  Men  liked  her 
for  her  courage,  frankness,  and  ready  wit,  and  she  was  usually  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  admirers.  As  for  Doris,  she  was  not  especially  interested  in  any  of  them. 
They  were  a  valuable  asset  to  a  good  time  and  she  thought  of  them  as  necessities 
at  a  party  or  dance,  much  the  same  as  she  would  have  considered  a  beautiful 
necklace  which  she  was  going  to  wear.  Never  during  her  college  life  had  she 
shown  any  preference  for  any  one  of  her  suitors,  and  though  some  people  wisely 
nodded  and  said  that  it  was  because  they  were  fortune  hunting  that  they  were 
unsuccessful,  Doris  herself  knew  that  this  was  not  the  reason  for  her  indifference. 

Her  four  years  at  college  had  been  uneventful,  except  for  the  forming  of  a 
close  friendship  with  Miriam  Kirby,  one  of  her  classmates,  a  quiet,  studious  girl. 
Mr.  :iml  Mrs.  Kirby  were  not  wealthy  and  Miriam's  uncle  had  sent  her  to  college 
to  receive  special  training  as  a  musician. 

Doris,  tiring  of  the  strenuous  life  of  a  wealthy  society  girl,  had  come  to  visit 
Miriam  at  her  home  in  the  eastern  panhandle  of  West  Virginia.  She  had  been 
there  only  a  few  weeks,  but  already  she  loved  the  old  farmhouse  that  Miriam  called 
"home",  she  loved  the  rugged  hills  in  the  distance,  she  loved  the  calmly-flowing 
river  below. 

Doris  glanced  up  at  Miriam  who  was  sitting  a  few  feet  from  her  on  the  grassy 
bank  and  looking  dreamily  across  the  river. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,"  said  Doris,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

Miriam  was  startled.  "They  probably  aren't  worth  such  a  vast  sum,"  she 
laughed,  "but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  was  thinking.  Do  you  see  that  old  stone  house 
across  the  river?" 

"Oh  yes.  The  one  half-hidden  by  the  trees?  Isn't  it  beautiful?  It  must  be 
very  old,  Miriam." 

"It  is,"  replied  her  friend,  "and  it  is  also  very  interesting.  Its  history  is 
quite  famous  in  this  section." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  urged  Doris. 

"No  one  knows  just  when  the  house  was  built,  but  it  was  probably  about  1760. 
It  was  handed  down  with  the  estate  through  the  Courtland  family  during  several 
generations,  until  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  old  Roger  Courtland  fell  heir  to 
it.  He  lived  there  for  several  years  with  his  wife  and  son.  Then  his  wife  died, 
and  the  old  man  tried  to  assuage  his  grief  by  granting  his  son's  every  wish.  When 
the  boy  was  fourteen  he  left  home,  and  has  not  been  seen  since.  Mr.  Courtland 
was  distracted — in  fact,  most  people  thought  him  insane.    He  had  nothing  to  care 
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for  except  money,  and  according  to  report,  he  carefully  added  every  cent  he  re- 
ceived to  his  great  hoard  of  gold.    A  few  years  ago  he  died,  leaving  no  heir." 
Miriam  paused. 

"Go  on,"  laughed  Doris.  "I  suppose  the  conquering  hero  returns  to  claim 
his  father's  vast  fortune." 

"Wrong!"  announced  Miriam.  "You  forget  that  no  one  knows  what  became 
of  Jack  Courtland,  and  not  only  that,  but  after  the  old  man's  death  none  of  his 
money  or  valuable  papers  could  be  found,  although  everyone  knows  that  he  was 
more  than  a  millionaire." 

"Oh,  a  mystery!"  said  Doris.    "That's  interesting." 

"At  present  no  one  lives  in  the  house.  Several  families  have  moved  there, 
but  none  of  them  would  stay.  They  declare  that  they  frequently  heard  a  distinct 
rattling  of  chains,  and  the  general  belief  is  that  old  Courtland  has  returned  for 
his  gold." 

"You  surely  don't  believe  that,  do  you?"  queried  Doris. 

"No,  it's  probably  only  a  local  superstition,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  can 
neither  be  denied  nor  explained.  One  day,  as  some  tourists  were  going  through 
the  cellar  of  the  old  house,  one  of  them  disappeared.  He  was  walking  just  behind 
the  others  of  the  party,  and  when  they  turned  to  leave  he  was  missing.  Not  a 
clue  to  the  mystery  has  ever  been  found,  but  I  suppose  a  really  thorough  search 
has  never  been  made,  for  people  are  even  more  firmly  convinced  that  the  house 
is  haunted." 

Doris'  brown  eyes  were  glowing.  "Miriam,  can't  we  go  through  that  house? 
Think  what  a  lark  it  would  be.  And  who  knows  but  that  we  might  discover  the 
Courtland  fortune,"  she  added  laughingly. 

Miriam  laughed  too.  "You  have  more  money  now  than  you  can  easily  man- 
age, but  it  would  be  fun  to  see  the  old  house.  Perhaps  we  had  better  not  go 
alone." 

"Jack  Lowe  might  go  with  us."  suggested  Doris. 

"Oh,  yes.  Jack  is  a  fine  young  man.  He  has  not  lived  here  very  long  but 
he  has  made  many  friends.  He  has  taken  tourists  to  the  house,  so  I  suppose 
he  will  not  object  to  taking  us,  especially  as  you  are  going." 

"Now,  Miriam,  you  know  he  does  not  care  for  me.  Even  if  he  did,  he  would 
not  tell  me  because  of  my  money.  He  is  a  poor  man,  and  he  is  too  proud  to  allow 
people  to  call  him  a  fortune-hunter.  It  seems  that  my  money  always  stands  be- 
tween me  and  happiness,"  finished  Doris,  suddenly  serious. 

Chapter  2. 

The  day  which  they  had  set  apart  for  their  visit  to  the  old  Courtland  Manor 
dawned  bright  and  clear,  and  Miriam  and  Doris  were  in  high  spirits.  Jack  took 
them  across  the  river  in  a  small  boat,  and  without  delay  they  started  their  ascent 
of  the  mountain  side.  He  was  a  stalwart  and  decidedly  handsome,  dark-haired 
man,  who  thought  as  they  climbed  on  and  on  that  Doris  looked  very  beautiful  in 
her  tweed  walking-suit  and  jaunty  red  cap. 

They  made  slow  progress  up  the  steep  mountain  path,  but  after  several  hours 
of  climbing  they  at  last  reached  the  terrace  leading  to  the  haunted  Courtland 
Manor. 
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They  inspected  the  first  and  second  stories  casually,  but  Doris  was  impatient 
to  see  the  cellar.  As  they  stood  at  the  head  of  the  cellar  steps,  Miriam  heard 
Doris  give  a  little  gasp  of  excitement. 

They  descended  slowly  with  Jack  in  the  lead.  They  found  the  cellar  a  poorly 
lighted  room  which  wound  in  and  out  like  a  labyrinth  under  the  old  mansion. 
The  stones  in  the  walls  were  beginning  to  crumble  and  bits  of  sunlight  filtered 
through  here  and  there.  For  over  fifteen  feet  the  cellar  floor  was  made  of  boards 
and  from  there  it  was  dirt  floor. 

Doris  lingered  behind,  gazing  with  fascination  on  each  stone  in  the  wall  as 
if  it  contained  a  secret,  while  Jack,  after  cautioning  Miriam  not  to  go  too  far 
ahead,  turned  to  wait  for  Doris.  As  he  looked  back  he  saw  her  apparently  drop 
through  the  floor.  He  quickly  sprang  after  her,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  felt  the 
floor  give  way  beneath  him  and  he  fell  down,  down  until  he  remembered  no  more. 

Miriam,  seeming  to  sense  danger,  returned  to  the  place  where  she  had  left 
them,  but  they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  suddenly  felt  terribly  alone  in  the 
great,  dark  house.  Passing  within  a  few  feet  of  the  place  where  Doris  and  Jack 
had  disappeared,  Miriam  sped  wildly  up  the  cellar  stairs  and  down  the  mountain 
path. 

Chapter  3. 

Doris  had  landed  squarely  on  her  feet,  and  looking  down,  she  saw  Jack  lying 
before  her  still  and  white.  "Can  he  be  dead!"  was  the  thought  that  burned  itself 
on  her  brain  as  she  knelt  at  his  side.  There  was  a  deep  cut  on  his  forehead,  and 
Doris  quickly  applied  her  meager  knowledge  of  first  aid  by  bandaging  his  head 
with  a  handkerchief.    She  soon  found  that  he  was  only  stunned. 

Her  next  thought  was  to  find  an  exit  to  the  place  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
In  the  dim  light  which  filtered  in  between  the  crumbling  rocks,  she  could  tell  that 
they  were  in  a  room,  small  in  comparison  to  the  one  they  had  so  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  left.  Upon  looking  up,  she  saw  that  they  had  fallen  through  a 
cleverly  concealed  trap-door  hinged  upon  a  rusty  spring.  Therefore,  after  the 
trap-door  had  responded  to  the  pressure  of  their  bodies,  the  spring  had  forced  it 
back  into  place  and  the  board  floor  once  more  appeared  complete.  Beneath  the 
trap-door  lay  the  remains  of  what  Doris  supposed  was  a  rope  ladder. 

Her  eyes  were  becoming  accustomed  to  the  dim  light,  and  she  looked  about 
her.  Suddenly,  to  her  horror,  she  saw  a  skeleton  lying  a  few  yards  away.  So 
it  was  in  this  death  trap  that  the  unfortunate  tourist  had  perished.  Must  she 
meet  the  same  fate?  She  leaned  back  against  the  wall  and  a  little  fragment  of 
rock  fell  at  her  feet.  It  gave  her  an  idea.  Would  it  be  possible  to  break  a  hole 
through  the  already  crumbling  stone  wall?  Her  only  thought  was  to  free  herself 
and  Jack. 

Doris  took  the  heavy  axe  which  Jack  carried  with  him  in  his  mountain  ex- 
cursions, and  set  to  work.  Fach  blow  awakened  weird  echoes  in  the  place  and 
brought  her  a  very  little  nearer  to  freedom.  Minutes  passed  slowly  as  she  swung 
the  axe  wearily  again  and  again,  until  she  had  made  quite  a  noticeable  hole  in  the 
wall.  Many  times  she  was  tempted  to  give  up,  but  that  grim  reminder  in  the 
corner  kept  spurring  her  on.  Finally  only  one  great  rock  stood  between  her  and 
freedom.  As  she  paused  to  rest,  she  saw  Jack  stir,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was 
beside  her  and  she  was  explaining  the  situation. 
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Doris  was  exhausted.  As  she  staggered  and  fell,  Jack  caught  her.  Their 
eyes  met  in  a  look  of  understanding  as  he  turned  to  renew  his  efforts  to  effect  an 
escape.  Somehow  he  managed  to  move  the  remaining  stone,  and  it  fell  outward 
with  a  dull  thud. 

Doris  and  Jack  lost  no  time  in  leaving  the  place  which  had  so  nearly  been 
their  living  tomb,  and  once  more  they  stood  on  the  terrace  in  the  welcome  sunlight . 

"Oh  Jack,"  exclaimed  Doris,  "we  have  left  the  axe,"  and  before  he  could  pro- 
test she  had  leaped  back  into  the  dark  room  after  it.  He  waited  uneasily  by  the 
opening. 

He  heard  a  startled  cry  of  "Jack!"  He  sprang  down  into  the  room  and  found 
Doris  standing  by  the  opposite  wall. 

"Look!"  she  cried  excitedly,  as  she  pointed  to  an  iron  kettle  filled  with  gold. 
She  could  not  lift  it,  but  it  was  fastened  to  a  beam  in  the  ceiling  by  a  very  long- 
iron  chain.  As  a  gust  of  wind  blew  in,  the  looped  end  of  the  chain  rattled  noisily 
against  the  stone  wall.  Investigation  revealed  a  tin  box  containing  securities 
which  had  been  hidden  under  the  gold  coins.  They  had  found  the  Court  land 
fortune!    And  it  was  this  chain  that  the  superstitious  people  had  heard. 

Joy  was  plainly  written  on  Jack's  face.  "Come,"  he  said.  "Let  us  go  out 
on  the  terrace.    I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

Together  they  walked  to  a  vine  covered  arbor  on  the  terrace. 

"Darling,"  said  Jack,  "the  gold  is  ours,  for  I  am  Jack  Courtland."  He  smiled 
as  Doris  gave  a  gasp  of  surprise.  "It  was  so  lonely  in  this  old  house  that  I  ran 
away,  and  for  a  number  of  years  I  did  all  sorts  of  menial  work.  I  began  to  feel 
sorry  for  my  old  father,  and  I  decided  to  return  to  him.  Imagine  how  I  felt  when, 
after  making  cautious  inquiry,  I  found  that  he  was  dead.  I  did  not  wish  to  be 
known  as  Jack  Courtland,  so  I  gave  my  name  as  Lowe  during  the  year  that  I 
have  lived  here.  I  thought  that  I  had  nothing  to  live  for  until  I  met  you.  Still 
I  could  say  nothing  for  you  were  an  heiress  and  I  was  penniless.  Now  since  I 
have  received  my  heritage,  will  you  marry  me?" 

"I  will,"  whispered  Doris,  "and  my  answer  would  be  the  same  to  Jack  Lowe 
as  to  the  wealthy  Jack  Courtland." 

Together  they  started  down  the  mountain  path  to  find  Miriam,  to  relieve  her 
fears,  and  to  tell  her  of  their  happiness. 

EVELYN  DUKE,  '28 
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The  Crisis 


(THIRD  PRIZE  STORY) 

The  small  smoking-stand  was  littered  with  half-smoked  cigarettes,  from  which 
soft,  crunchy  ashes  had  fallen  to  the  heavy,  rich  carpet  below.  A  large  disordered, 
untidy  bed  stood  in  a  far  corner  of  the  room,  and  the  arm-chairs  seemed  to  be 
groaning  under  the  heavy  burden  of  clothes  with  which  they  were  weighted.  Books 
and  papers  were  scattered  not  only  over  the  study  desks,  but  all  over  the  floor, 
the  mantle-piece,  and  the  table. 

A  large  arm-chair  stood  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  and  the  rings  of  smoke  is- 
suing from  the  depths  of  the  chair,  disclosed  to  further  view  that  a  man  was  seated 
there,  the  picture  of  distress,  agony  and  anger. 

Bob  Davidson  had  every  reason  in  the  world  for  looking  blue — yes — and 
angry.  The  clenching  and  unclenching  of  his  hands  gave  evidence  of  the  great 
strain  which  he  was  under  and  his  pale,  drawn  face  told  its  own  story.  He  kept 
his  eyes  fastened  on  the  door,  expecting  every  moment  that  someone  would  come 
in  bringing  the  staggering  J.  C.  home,  (if  a  dormitory  room  could  be  called  home). 

He  has  almost  given  up  hopes  of  J.  C.  Only  a  promise  made  years  ago  to 
his  dying  sister  made  him  stick  to  the  drunken,  foolish  boy,  his  own  half-brother, 
whom  at  times  he  almost  detested.  Suddenly  he  looked  up  at  the  mantle-piece 
straight  into  the  sweet,  smiling  face  of  Rose  Ingram.  The  eyes  that  had  once 
seemed  to  look  so  kindly  into  his,  now  seemed  to  scorn  and  pity  him. 

Bob  could  not  understand  it  ;  Rose  had  suddenly  taken  a  most  unusual  in- 
terest in  J.  C.  and  had  shut  him  out  of  her  life  as  completely  as  if  she  had  locked 
him  behind  an  iron  door. 

Why  Rose  should  be  so  interested  in  J.  C.  was  more  than  he  could  imagine. 
Yet  he  must  admit  to  himself  that  J.  C.  was  a  handsome  lad,  with  brown  curly 
hair,  great  brown  eyes,  and  an  irresistable  smile,  that  always  won  hearts  wherever 
he  went. 

As  Bob  sat  huddled  before  the  fire  memories  of  the  olden  days  when  he  and 
J.  C.  had  played  together  flashed  through  his  mind — they  had  been  such  close 
friends  then,  but — just  then  a  smart  rap-rap  on  the  door  roused  Bob  from  his 
musings  and  he  straightened  in  his  chair  as  he  said  "Come  in;"  the  door  opened. 
Just  as  he  had  expected,  two  sophomores  led  J.C.  to  the  bed,  said  "Hello"  to  Bob 
and  went  on  their  merry  way  again. 

Slowly  he  arose  and  going  over  to  the  bed  gazed  into  the  flushed  face  of  J. 
C.  How  boyish  he  looked — but — Oh,  if  J.  C.  only  were  the  boy  he  looked  to  be! 
Suddenly  Bob  grabbed  him  by  the  shoulder  and  shaking  him  vigorously,  said, 
"J.  C. — it's  Bob — come;  don't  you  know  tomorrow  the  exams  begin?  Can't  you 
be  a  man — ?" 

Slowly  the  brown  eyes  opened,  and  a  stupid  grin  spread  over  the  red,  flushed 
face,  and  then  with  a  great  sigh,  J.  C.  was  fast  asleep. 

The  following  week  was  one  of  torture  for  Bob;  J.  C.  had  been  unable  to  leave 
the  room  and,  to  save  him  from  failing  in  the  examinations,  Bob  had  handed  in 
two  exam  papers  in  every  class,  one  for  J.  C.  and  one  for  himself. 
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When  his  half-brother  was  himself  Boh  found  it  hard  to  resist  his  conciliatory, 
pleading;  smile,  but  he  had  closed  his  heart  to  him  forever,  as  he  thought,  and  he 
turned  deaf  ears  to  his  half  ashamed,  mumbled  apologies. 

A  few  nights  later  while  Boh  was  working  on  his  thesis,  a  task  over  which  he 
had  already  spent  many  long  hours,  J.  C.  came  in,  dressed  in  full  evening-  array. 
Boh  knew  at  once  that  he  had  been  drinking.  He  came  staggering  and  swayign 
over  to  the  desk,  as  he  said,'  'Just  got  a  little  date  to-night,  like  to  come  along  old 
preacher?"  and  rolling  his  eyes  suggestively  towards  the  picture  on  the  mantel,  he 
swaggered  out  of  the  room,  laughing  in  tantalizing  fashion. 

Bob  seemed  paralyzed  for  a  moment,  then  speaking  aloud  he  mumbled,  "Hose 
won't  be  insulted  by  his  presence  to-night  if  I  have  to  kill  him,  the  beast!"  Then 
snatching  his  hat  he  was  soon  at  Rose's  home.  From  force  of  habit  Bob  opened 
the  door  and  went  in,  but  as  he  neared  the  living  room  the  sound  of  a  familiar 
voice  stopped  him. 

"Sure,  I  have  an  awful  time  with  Bob;  why  all  during  exam  week  he  was 
canned,  but  I  always  do  the  best  I  can  for  him  under  the  circumstances." 

With  a  muffled  oath  Bob  sprang  through  the  door,  grabbed  the  offending  J. 
('.  by  the  collar,  and  with  never  a  glance  at  the  indignant  girl,  shoved  his  half- 
brother  out  of  the  door. 

He  knew  now  why  Rose  scorned  him,  and  a  fierce,  hot  anger  almost  choked 
him  as  he  thought  of  .J.  ("s.  disloyalty.  But  Hose  completely  ignored  Bob  the 
next  day  when  he  passed  her  as  she  stood  talking  to  some  friends  and  overheard 
her  say  something  about  the  hard  life  poor  .1.  ('.  had  to  live  with  such  a  beast  I v 
brother.  Just  then  Bob  burst  into  a  loud,  fierce,  ringing  laugh,  which  made  the 
girls  look  after  him  curiously  as  he  walked  away. 

From  that  time  on  Bob  devoted  every  spare  moment  to  his  thesis.  It  became 
the  one  ambition  of  his  life,  and  even  J.  ( '.  remarked  about  the  time  he  put  on  it, 
and  privately  wondered  how  he  could  be  "such  a  fool."  But  in  his  own  way  he 
had  a  deep,  yet  hidden,  respect  for  Bob,  and  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  thesis, 
though  he  would  never  let  Bob  suspect  it. 

When  the  results  of  the  examination  became  known,  he  found  to  his  surprise 
that  he  hail  received  passing  grades  in  all  his  studies,  and  for  once  in  his  life  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  made  him  wish  that  there  was  something  that  he  could  do  for  Bob. 

But  Bob  paid  no  attention  to  anyone  or  to  anything  except  his  thesis;  only 
once  in  a  while  his  eyes  would  wander  to  the  girlish  face  on  the  mantel  piece,  but 
with  a  silent  oath  he  would  resolve  to  banish  her  from  his  thoughts. 

Then  came  the  night  of  the  great  fire.  J.  ('.  had  come  home  late  that  night 
hardly  able  to  walk;  Bob  refusing  to  touch  or  help  him  worked  steadily  on  his 
thesis. 

During  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  Bob  was  awakened  by  the  smell  of  smoke 
and  suffocating  heat  which  seemed  to  envelop  the  room.  Loud  cries  and  frantic 
calls  were  heard  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  dormitory. 

Jumping  from  the  bed,  Bob  ran  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  but  was  almost 
knocked  down  by  the  smoke  and  flames  in  the  hall,  ('losing  the  door  he  rushed 
to  the  bed  and  shaking  J.  ('.  he  cried,  "The  dorm  it's  afire,  man,  brace  up,  you 
must  help  me,  or  we  can't  make  it — come  old  man — "  But  he  only  smiled  and 
slept  on.    With  a  curse  Bob  sprang  to  the  door,  determined  to  save  himself,  and 
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leave  J.  ( '.  to  get  out  as  best  he  could.  As  he  threw  the  door  open,  a  sweet  face 
seemed  to  be  pleading  with  him — it  was  the  face  of  his  dead  sister,  whom  he  had 
promised  to  care  for  J.  C.    She  seemed  to  be  motioning  him  back. 

Without  a  word  Bob  went  back  and  dragged  J.  C.  out  into  the  hall  and  down 
the  steps.  As  he  reached  the  last  step,  the  stairway  collapsed  and  running  wildly 
Bob  fell  just  as  he  reached  the  door,  but  eager  hands  were  there  to  catch  and  carry 
him  and  J.  C.  to  safety. 

As  Bob  came  back  to  consciousness  he  found  himself  looking  straight  into 
Rose's  smiling  blue  eyes.    "I  saw  it  all,  Bob,  I  understand  now,  and  I'm  sorry." 

But.  before  Bob  could  answer,  a  great  shout  rose  from  hundreds  of  throats, 
and  looking  up  he  saw  J.  ('.,  now  revived  by  water,  climb  from  a  ladder  and  enter 
into  that  sizzling,  burning  hell. 

Bob  closed  his  eyes  and  sobbed,  for,  after  all,  he  loved  him.  But  just  then 
another  shout  arose  and  Bob  saw  him  climbing  safely  out  of  the  window,  clutching 
something  white  in  his  hand. 

As  he  stepped  to  the  ground  he  walked  directly  over  to  Bob  and  Rose  and 
said.  "Bob,  I  lied  to  Rose  just  to  worry  you,  but  you  have  her  now  and  I'm  glad, 
and — and,  Bob — here's  your  thesis;  I  guess  you  forgot  it  in  the  rush  to  get  me  out, 
and  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  your  losing  it — I  guess  it's  the  last  thing  I  can  ever 
do  for  you — because — " 

Here  .1.  ('.  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  dead  faint.  Two  days  later  the  doctor 
told  Bob  that  too  much  alcohol,  and  a  severe  burn  had  cost  J.  C.  his  life. 

His  nurse  told  Bob  that  just  before  he  died  he  mumbled,  "One  good  turn 
deserves  another;  let's  shake,  Bob,  old  man,"  and  with  the  nurse's  hand  in  his 
J.  ( '.  passed  into  the  land  of  eternity  with  the  same  old  winning  smile  on  his  face. 

HOWARD  HARTMAN,  '28 
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"Bud"— "Say,  'Clate',  why  did  you  tell  Dot  thai  1  was  a  fool?" 

"Clate" — "Sorry,  'Bud',  but  I  really  didn't  know  you  wanted  it  kept  secret." 

"Bed"  Trump — "Helen  Lee,  will  you  marry  me?" 
Helen  Lee — "Oh,  dear,  this  is  so  seldom." 

Miss  Geary  (reviewing  for  test  in  history)  "Do  you  know  this  about  Schles- 
wig-Holstein?" 

Mr.  Roulette — "Yes,  that  was  a  big  struggle  in  Schleswig  about  Holstein 
cows." 

Miss  Turner  (to  Mr.  Shore)— "Punctuate  the  following  sentence:    'She  was 
glad  she  had  looked  for  a  man  was  approaching  the  house.'  " 
Mr.  Shore  (seriously)     "Put  a  comma  after  ///'///." 

Heltzel  — "Dad,  I'm  trying  hard  to  get  ahead." 
Dad — "I'm  glad.    It's  time  you  tried  to  get  one." 

"Possum"  (translating  French)— "She  forced  herself  to.  ...  1  don't  know  what 
'sourire'  means." 

Miss  Trotter— "It's  just  what  it  looks  like." 
"Possum"  (brightening) — "She  forced  herself  to  sour." 

Miss  Turner  (in  Rhetoric  52)— "What  mark  of  punctuation  should  be  placed 
after  dear?" 

"Bud"  (innocently)— "Dot," 
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Evelyn — "Why.  Kitty  you  stepped  on  my  book!" 
Kitty — "Oh,  did  I  scar  my  new  pumps?" 

Mr.  Newcome  (in  agriculture  class) — "If  you  can  possibly  do  so,  I'd  like  for 
you  all  to  work  out  a  project  during  the  summer  months  by  raising  a  pig.  Miss 
Hanlin,  what  kind  of  pip;  would  you  like,  to  raise?" 

Alice  (blushing) — "Chester  White — if  you  don't  mind." 

Mr.  Ash  (in  rural  sociology  class) — "There  are  more  good  libraries  than  there 
used  to  be.  When  I  was  a  boy  or  girl  of  thirteen  I  had  read  only  one  book,  outside 
of  my  school  books." 

Mr.  White  (in  French  class) — "Mary,  you  pronounce  'quinze'  the  same  as  the 
tiling  Heinz  puts  his  fifty-seven  varieties  in." 
Mary  Dean— "Bottles." 

Student  (reciting  in  American  history  on  Indian  life) — "The  men  were  very 
lazy  and  spent  most  of  their  time  hunting  and  fishing,  while  the  women  did  all 
the  work." 

Mrs.  Gardiner  (when  some  of  the  men  in  class  began  to  protest.) — "Don't  you 
think  that  was  rather  rash  sentiment  against  the  men?" 
Student. — "No  indeed,  they're  just  the  same  today." 

Miss  Hall  (in  foods  class) — "What  do  you  take  out  of  the  fish  in  cleaning  it?" 
Dorothy  Jones — "The  gizzard." 

Hartnian  to  Shore — "Did  you  say  that  watch  would  run  fourteen  hours 
without  winding?" 
Shore— "Yes." 

Hartnian — "Well,  how  long  will  it  run  if  you  wind  it?" 

She — "You  men  are  all  alike." 

He — "Then  why  do  you  girls  want  three  or  four?" 

Henderson — "I  thought  of  you  all  day  yesterday." 

Helen  Lee — "You  did?    How  nice!    What  were  you  doing?" 

Henderson — "I  was  at  the  zoo." 

"Bud" — "I  have  a  couple  of  joke  suggestions  for  the  Cohongoroota." 
Miss  Turner — "Sorry,  but  we've  been  warned  against  using  anything  sug- 
gestive." 

Teacher — "Which  travels  faster,  heat  or  cold?" 
"Possum" — "Heat." 
Teacher — "What  makes  you  think  so?" 
"Possum" — "Because  one  can  catch  cold." 

Williamson  (to  Cooper  at  the  breakfast,  table) — "Have  some  syrup,  Cooper. 
You're  looking  kind  of  sour." 

Cooper — "It  would  take  more  than  that  to  make  me  sweet." 


One  Hundred  Twenty-six 


"How  did  you  lose  your  tooth,  Smith?"  asked  "Buddie". 

"Shifting  gears  on  an  all-day  sucker,"  returned  Smith,  with  a  broad  grin. 

Mr.  Haldeman,  in  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  announced;  "The  next  thing  on 
the  program  is  a  reading  by  the  second  Dot.  Jones." 

Dorothy  Jones  (handing  a  candy  kiss  to  Haldeman  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  trip) — "Have  one?" 

Virginia  H.— "And  is  that  the  kind  I  get?" 

Earl  Coffman — "Loy,  what  denomination  are  you?" 
Clinton  Loy — "Oh,  I'm  a  senior." 

Mr.  Ash  (absent-mindedly) — "What  time  is  it?" 

She — "Twenty  after  three." 

Mr.  Ash — "I  wonder  if  they'll  catch  them?" 

Virginia  HeHebower — "This  butter  is  so  strong  that  it  walks  over  to  the  coffee 
and  says,  'How  do  you  do'." 

Genevieve  Fearnow — "Yes,  but  the  coffee  is  too  weak  to  answer." 

Only  one  man  when  in  love  ever  told  the  truth.  That  was  Adam,  when  he 
said,  "Eve,  you're  the  only  girl  in  the  world  for  me." 

Ada  Park  (in  training  school) — "Johnny,  come  here  and  point  out  North 
America  on  the  map." 
(Johnny  did  so). 

Ada — "Who  discovered  North  America,  George?" 
George — "Johnny." 

Miss  Turner  (in  class) — "Why  were  you  late  this  morning?" 
Julia  Myers — "The  bell  rang  before  I  got  here." 

Found  on  the  registration  card  of  a  Freshman  in  college: — "Give  the  names 
of  your  parents." 

Answer: — "Mamma  and  Papa." 

Mrs.  Gardiner— "What  happened  in  1845?" 
Taxter — "I  don't  know." 

Mrs.  Gardiner — "WThere  should  you  go  when  you  want  to  find  a  date?" 
Taxter— "To  the  library." 

Haldeman  (at  lunch)— "Who  is  the  young  lady  over  at  Mrs.  Cavalier's  table'.'" 
Heltzel — "I  don't  know  but  I  think  she  is  looking  for  some  man." 
Loy  (sarcastically) — "They  all  are." 
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14.  Enrollment!  The  breezy  new  students  give  the  building  a  needed 
airing. 

15.  Classes  meet.  Old  students,  being  outnumbered,  decide  not  to  initiate 
the  new  students. 

16.  Everyone  dead  broke  from  buying  books.  Jean  and  Gertie  take  possess- 
ion of  the  second  library  table  and  school  begins  to  look  like  old  times. 

17.  President  White  warns  all  students  against  going  to  the  monument  after 
dark. 

18.  Moonlight.    Everyone  flocks  to  the  monument.    Is  moonlight  darkness? 

19.  Shepherdstown's  seven  churches  welcome  new  members — at  least  several 
of  them — Kanode  and  Taxter  proudly  exhibit  their  new  girls. 
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20.  Miss  Turner  returns  from  a  Western  trip  and  is  welcomed  by  her  classes. 

21.  Farewell  to  summer! 

22.  Class  meetings  arc  held  for  the  first  time.  A  record  for  the  year  is 
established  by  the  number  present. 

23.  Velma  Shipley  entertains  at  noon  hour  with  her  playing!!! 

24.  Societies  start  their  compaigns  for  new  members. 

25.  Antietam  battlefield  proves  very  popular. 

26.  Sunday.    Several  dorm  boys  appear  at  Sunday  School  for  the  first  time. 

27.  Howard  Hartman  shows  a  decided  preference  for  blondes. 

28.  "Buddy"  Haldeman  writes  a  note  to  a  girl,  and  giggles  in  three  classes. 

29.  This  must  be  a  birthday.    Kinney  celebrates. 

30.  Faculty  gives  reception  to  students.    Several  promising  romances  begin. 


1.  Chemistry  class  eight  not  so  strong  with  the  eleven  other  members  away 
on  a  football  trip. 

2.  Shepherd  bows  to  Glenville. 

3.  Eunice  Heltzel  sings  "Lonesome  and  Sorry"  all  day.  These  football 
trips  surely  do  make  some  people  blue. 

4.  Several  "Schoolboy  Complexions"  seem  very  much  ruined. 

5.  Mrs.  Gardiner  assigns  more  Current  History  references. 

6.  The  Junior  class  has  its  picture  taken  along  with  several  other  things. 
Miss  Turner  gives  the  reason  for  taking  the  pictures  now  as  wanting  them  to  be 
taken  while  everything  is  green. 

7.  Football  boys  left  for  Salem. 

8.  Alfa  Stafford  and  "Lib"  Smith  drop  in  and  talk  over  old  times. 

9.  The  news  of  our  team's  holding  Salem  to  39  points  reaches  Shepherds- 
town. 

10.  Not  a  thing  happened. 

11.  John  Newcome,  Jr.  makes  his  advent.    Good  football  prospects. 

12.  John  Johnson  is  enthusiastically  welcomed  back  to  school. 

13.  The  Martinsburg  Hose  Company's  eleven  comes  for  a  football  practice 
game  and  is  defeated  despite  "Nick's"  heroic  efforts. 

14.  Agnes  substitutes  as  matron  of  Miller  Hall.  All  lights  go  off  at  ten- 
thirty. 

15.  Alice  Hite  and  Elizabeth  Lewis  are  visited  by  a  ghost. 

16.  We  beat  R.  M.  A.  !!! 

17.  Everybody  sleepy.    Several  "ten-o'clock-scholars"  at  Sunday  School. 

18.  "Peck"  Maddex  gets  to  chemistry  class  before  Mr.  Kenamond.  Sure 
enough  it  rains.  .  .  , 

19.  "Brissey"  Hodges  entertains  with  a  discussion  of  Queen  Mane  s  pet 

poodle. 
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20.  Ted  Lowery  (in  rhetoric  class) — It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night". 
Miss  Turner — "Come  up  next  time,  Mr.  Lowery." 

21.  Captain  Shore  forms  a  cadet  corp  and  drills  it  with  so  much  pep  that 
the  town  officials  interfere  and  the  corps  is  disbanded. 

22.  Boys  are  given  a  send-off  to  Keyser  worthy  of  the  Queen  herself. 

23.  We  revert  to  our  bad  habit  and  Keyser  wins. 

24.  "All  quiet  along  the  Potomac". 

25.  Cohongoroota  staff  chosen.  Hilda  Beall,  Editor-in-chief,  and  Earl 
Coffman,  Business  Manager. 

26.  "Skinny"  Boswell  takes  his  vocal  lesson.  High  school  classes  are  tem- 
porarily suspended. 

27.  Jess  Pugh  delights  the  first  lyceum  audience. 

28.  "College  ish  quiet  with  mosh  of  the  teachers  away". 

29.  Mr.  White  is  elected  President  of  the  State  Education  Association.  We 
are  quite  proud  of  him. 

30.  Hallowe'en.    Ghosts  and  goblins  walk. 

31.  "Buddy"  Haldenian  returns  from  his  home  at  Youngstown  after  re- 
cuperation from  football  injuries. 


1.  The  Senior  Normals  out-do  themselves  and  throw  a  Hallowe'en  ball  to 
the  whole  school  and  the  senior  classes  of  neighboring  high  schools  as  well. 

2.  Election  day  and  a  holiday!    Did  any  students  go  home  to  vote? 

3.  Was  there  any  cider  left  from  the  party?    If  so,  where  is  it  now?  Ask 
"Possum". 

4.  Ruth  Huffman  is  seen  to  laugh.    "Skinny"  decides  to  declare  a  holiday 
and  celebrate. 

5.  We  are  urged  by  Mr.  O'Connor  of  New  York  to  form  a  dramatic  club. 

6.  Waynesboro  cancels  at  the  last  minute  and  robs  us  of  a  very  probable 
victory. 

7.  A  bright  Sunday  for  a  change. 

8.  The  intelligence  tests  returns  come  in.    Jack  Dyer's  name,  like  Ben 
Adhem's,  leads  all  the  rest. 

9.  Day  by  day,  in  every  way,  we're  studying  more  and  more — mid-semester 
tests  this  week. 

10.  The  Glee  Club  holds  its  daily  practice  in  preparation  for  Saturday,  when 
it  is  to  sing  in  Charles  Town. 

11.  We  celebrate  Armistice  Day  with  the  first  student  program  and  with 

tests. 

12.  The  Ciceronian  Orchestra,  composed  of  Rosseil,  Haldenian,  Hartman, 
and  Shultz,  makes  its  first  appearance  and  delights  everyone. 
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13.  Home-coming.  The  old  grads  turn  out  almost  en  masse  so  it  seems.  We 
down  Shenandoah  College  26  to  6.  Hooray  for  the  thirteen  men  and  Coach 
Newcome. 

14.  Most  of  us  spent  Sunday  resting  after  the  dissipation  of  the  day  before. 

15.  Miss  Turner  is  kept  busy  hearing  poetry.  Have  her  students  had  a 
change  of  heart?    No,  merely  fear  of  flunking. 

16.  Prospects  for  the  girls'  basketball  season  is  brightened  by  the  appear- 
ance of  almost  forty  candidates  for  the  team. 

17.  Mid-semester  grades  out.  Jasper  Dyer.  James  Trump,  Elizabeth  Hor- 
sey and  other  hard-working  students  decide  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 

18.  "Buddy",  "Clate",  and  "Possum"  celebrate  after  the  last  football  prac- 
tice of  the  year  by  having  a  mud-battle  royal  on  the  tennis  court. 

19.  Mr.  O'Connor  hears  the  Junior  play  tryouts.  More  shaking  of  knees 
accompanies  this  performance  than  that  of  receiving  grades. 

20.  The  football  season  closes  with  a  loss  to  Bridgewater. 

21.  Walking  and  church  prove  very  popular. 

22.  "Ginnie"  Billmyer  steps  out  wearing  "Bud's"  cap.  Surely  his  head  will 
freeze  now. 

23.  Chemistry  test  is  postponed  on  account  of  Mr.  Kenamond's  illness.  It 
must  have  been  some  of  those  useful  bacteria  that  we  hear  so  much  about  that 
saved  us. 

24.  "Becky"  Harper  gives  Rider  a  sad  farewell.    Be  brave,  Allison. 

25.  Mrs.  Cavalier  takes  her  flock  of  seven  to  a  Thanksgiving  turkey  dinner. 

26.  We  don't  believe  that  we'll  allow  "Skinny"  and  "Ted"  to  go  away  again 
or  the  "marrying  parsons"  will  get  them  as  they  almost  did  in  Cumberland. 

27.  "Coop"  manages  to  keep  up  the  musical  reputation  of  the  men's  dorm 
with  his  fiddle  and  banjo. 

28.  Thelma  Ireland  arrives  plus  a  new  Morgantown  haircut — straight  from 
the  town  where  W.  V.  U.  is. 

29.  Martha  Easterday  cautions  Tom  never  to  try  rocking  the  cradle  again 
even  at  high  school  parties. 

30.  "Skiddy"  ret  urns  to  school.    Hart  man's  joy  is  quite  pathetic. 


1.  Classes  meet. 

2.  Wilson  Kinney  (to  Jean  Harlan)— "You've  got  the  cutest  little  baby 

face". 

Jean — "Well  I  know  it,  you  needn't  keep  harping  on  it  so". 

3.  Evelyn  Duke  adds  another  to  her  collection  of  prizes. 

4.  The  basketball  "regulars":  Thelma,  Mary,  Dot,  and  "Ginnie",  show  up 
as  usual. 
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5.  The  Bachelors'  Club  loses  its  president.    Wonder  how  long  the  other 
two  members  will  hold  out? 

6.  The  Senior  Normals  are  goaded  to  a  double  victory  over  the  Juniors  by 
reason  of  their  superior  (?)  pep. 

7.  Autograph  albums  make  their  periodical  appearance. 

8.  After  much  clawing  of  tooth  and  eye  the  Seniors  place  their  order  for 
rings  and  pins. 

9.  The  unvamped  Earl  proves  susceptible  to  feminine  wiles??? 

10.  Class  pep  overflows. 

11.  The  basketball  season  is  started  off  right  with  a  victory  over  the  Mar- 
tinsburg  "Y"  team. 

12.  Just  one  more  week!! 

13.  The  Blue  Danube  Light  Opera  Company  gives  a  pleasing  program. 

14.  The  Glee  Clubs  present  a  very  attractive  Christmas  program. 

15.  Another  successful  start  of  the  basketball  season  is  made  when  the  girls 
take  the  measure  of  Bridge  water  High. 

16.  The  Ciceronians  establish  a  precedent  by  entertaining  the  Parthenians 
with  a  Christinas  program. 

17.  The  party  at  Miller  Hall  proves  the  social  success  of  the  season. 


3.  School  opens  and  is  welcomed  by  a  few  happy  mortals.  A  great  many 
sighs,  and  numerous  yawns.  These  New  Year  parties  must  have  been  rather 
strenuous. 

4.  Someone  decides  to  be  mean  and  reminds  the  dreamers  that  exams  are 
just  three  weeks  off. 

5.  Miss  Eldridge  gives  one  of  her  most  beautiful  and  interesting  paintings 
to  the  college. 

6.  Mr.  Newcome  prepares  to  give  an  art  exhibition — his  painting  of  the 
score  board  numerals  is  very  artistic. 

"Rus",  "Tom",  and  "Possum"  take  a  walk  to  Kearneysville,  on  a  bet. 
They  decide  to  let  the  rest  of  the  bet  (on  to  Martinsburg)  wait  until  warmer 
weather. 

7.  Miss  Hall  makes  her  selection  of  the  cast  for  the  Junior  play. 

8.  A  general  wave  of  homesickness  prevails  and  home  seems  more  and  more 
distant. 

91    It  snows,  and  church  is  popular. 

10.  The  proverbial  Blue  Monday  must  have  been  a  day  like  this. 

11.  "Peck"  makes  his  daily,  or  hourly  visit  or  pilgrimage  to  the  Lowery 
home. 

12.  The  Junior  dance  at  last  takes  place. 
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13.  With  high  hopes  the  girls'  team  sets  off  for  an  invasion  of  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley. 

14.  Velma  Shipley  stops  school.    She  surely  will  be  missed. 

15.  With  the  atmosphere  produced  by  the  Friday  and  Saturday  night 
western  movie,  it  won't  be  long  until  we  have  rodeos  instead  of  basketball  games. 

16.  Sunday.    Revivals  stir  the  students. 

17.  There  is  quite  a  rush  for  football  banquet  tickets.  The  psychology  of 
it  is;  play  football;  then  buy  a  ticket  that  reads  "Admit  One",  and  it  will  admit  two. 

18.  Rebecca  Harper  and  Olive  Saville  win  prize  for  best  pair  of  twins  at  baby 
show  given  by  "Mother  Goose"  ( 'avalier. 

19.  Don't  forget  your  dollar. 

20.  The  "Bachelors'  Club"  breaks  up,  its  most  prominent  members  having 
fallen  by  the  wayside. 

21.  The  football  banquet  is  a  great  success. 

22.  Hagerstown  wins  but  Bridgewater  is  conquered. 

23.  Old  S.  C.  spends  a  quiet  day. 

24.  A  number  of  students  go  to  Martinsburg  to  see  "Ben  Hur." 

25.  Miss  Wever's  prodigies  prove  they  can  win  a  game  by  defeating  Charles 
Town  Independents  to  the  tune  of  48-5. 

26.  Exams  start  in  earnest.    Almost  everyone  burns  the  midnight  oil. 

27.  More  kerosene  consumed. 

28.  Relief  at  last!  The  basketball  girls'  luck  changes  and  they  defeat 
Waynesboro,  23-22. 

28.  And  now  we  yell  "We're  bold  and  forward".  Perhaps  that's  why  Blue 
Ridge  manages  to  beat  us. 

30.  The  new  students  arrive  and  arouse  much  curiosity. 

31.  The  usual  wrangles  of  enrollment.  The  Story  Telling  Club  stages  a 
novel  party.  The  members  are  quite  successful  in  getting  handouts  and  Mr. 
Ash  is  declared  the  prize  "hobo." 


1.  "Becky"  reads  about  Peaches,  the  buxom  young  matron,  and  stops  re- 
ducing. 

2.  President  White  (in  chapel) — "I  want  someone  to  take  Miss  Skidmore's 

place. 

Hartman — "So  do  I." 

3.  "Possum" — "I  love  S.  C;  don't  you?" 
Jo— "Yes,  but  I  like  C.  S.  better." 

4.  We  make  a  valiant  effort  against  the  Scarlet  Hurricane. 

5.  Evidently  Friday  is  our  unlucky  day  for  the  girls  return  from  Frostburg 
with  a  loss. 
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6.  As  you  like  it. 

7.  The  boys  get  under  way  for  the  invasion  of  the  central  W.  Va. 

8.  "While  the  cat  is  away  the  mice  will  play." 
Upper  Ten  announced 

9.  Paul  Melintz  is  hereby  acclaimed  flyweight  champion  of  S.  C. 
"I  wish  I  had  curls." 

10.  Potomac  State  is  beaten. 

11.  The  little  girl  stunt  is  going  almost  too  far.  The  curling-iron  business 
must  certainly  be  profitable. 

12.  Bridgewater  and  Salem  prove  too  strong  for  S.  C. 

13.  Lillian  Fearnow  returns  from  shopping  trip  to  Washington  with  a  toy 
mouse. 

14.  Alice  Hanlin  receives  a  "Chester  White"  valentine. 

15.  The  faculty  backs  out  of  its  fame  with  the  girls  and  all  the  flunks,  etc. 
are  left  unavenged. 

16.  The  psychology  class  discusses  muscles  and  almost  comes  to  blows. 

17.  The  "Show  Off"  is  presented.  "Sign  on  the  dotted  line.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 
Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!" 

18.  Aubrey's  laugh  proves  contagious.  Chapel-skipping  becomes  a  capital 
offense. 

19.  Play  practice  gives  the  Miller  Hall  girls  some  freedom.  It  is  very  ro- 
mantic to  play  opposite  one's  latest  crush. 

20.  Mr.  Kenamond  trudges  to  Sunday  School  to  find  that  he  is  the  only  one 
who  has  braved  the  snow.    The  prize  class  evidently  is  not  athletic. 

21.  The  art  classes  work  to  make  Washington's  Birthday  favors. 

22.  Parties  and  teas  enliven  the  day. 

23.  Chapel-goers  are  entertained  by  training  school  pupils  from  the  sixth 
grade. 

24.  President  White  and  Mrs.  White  leave  for  Texas. 

25.  Frostburg  wins  and  loses. 

26.  The  Junior  play  goes  off  splendidly  and  with  brilliant  acting. 

27.  Helen  Lee  nee  Long. 

28.  "Dot"  the  two-timer. 


1.  March  makes  a  lion-like  entrance. 

2.  The  gym  is  mobbed  by  the  crowds  at  the  Waynesboro-Hagerstown  High 
School  game  for  the  championship  of  the  C.  V.  A.  L. 

3.  The  boys  are  defeated  in  the  last  game  of  the  season  by  the  Blue  Ridge 
team.    They  are  not  discouraged  however,  but  take  it  as  a  challenge  for  next  year. 

4.  Girls  make  a  last  effort  and  beat  Hagerstown. 
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5. 

Contest. 
6. 


a  word. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Helen  Lee  takes  part  in  the  West  Virginia  Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical 
Just  another  Sunday. 

C.  L.  S.  girls  manage  to  conquer  the  P.  L.  8.  girls  by  one  point. 

Y.  .W  C.  A.  student  day.    Jean  studies  ten  minutes  without  saying 


The  DeMoss  Family  gives  an  entertaining  program. 
Baseball  season  opens  with  a  practice  on  the  tennis  courts. 
The  inter-society  contestants  are  chosen  without  the  usual  squabbling. 
Mary  0.  has  the  "rheumatics." 
Julia  and  Rider  take  their  usual  stroll. 

14.  The  Story  Telling  Club  is  delightfully  entertained — in  other  words  every- 
one is  well  fed. 

15.  Miss  Wever  entertains  her  basketball  girls  while  the  rest  of  Miller  Hall 
girls  are  entertained  by  a  fashion  show. 

16.  Shepherd  has  interesting  debate  with  Elizabethtown  College. 

17.  The  agriculture  class  has  thrills  while  judging  cattle. 

18.  The  week-enders  leave  Shepherd  rather  quiet  . 

19.  Several  of  the  young  ladies  of  Miller  Hall,  having  feminine  complexes, 
become  "terribly  frightened"  when  the  sky  becomes  black. 

20.  The  same  old  couples  at  the  same  old  monument. 

21.  "Cherry  Blossom"  practice  is  resumed. 

22.  Baseball  draws  crowds  to  Fairfax  Field. 

23.  The  senior  rings  arrive — much  excitement  and  speculation. 

24.  Another  no-decision  debate,  this  time  with  Potomac  State. 

25.  Mary  Dean  delights  with  her  clever  imitation  of  a  wax  figure  in  "Me- 
chanical Jane". 

26.  Miller  Hall  girls  put  out  a  big  wash. 
Easter  just  three  weeks  off! 

"Red"  the  devotional.    The  "Hill-Billies"  make  the  1:55  classes  rather 


27. 
28. 
sparce. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


Arthur  Brown  is  sure  getting  a  rep  as  a  jazz  player. 
"Clate"  makes  a  toast  in  chemistry. 

Thelma  demonstrates  that  she  should  be  on  the  baseball  team  as  its 


star  pitcher. 


1.    A  mock  wedding  given  by  colored  persons  draws  the  curious  and  ro- 
mantic (?). 


One  Hundred  Thirty-five 


I 


2.  Wilson  Kinney  should  enlist  in  the  Marines  since  he  has  proved  how 
easily  he  can  engineer  a  "downfall  of  china". 

3.  Jo  is  happy  again. 

4.  The  "Three  Musketeers",  Edith,  Gertie  C.  and  "Polly",  take  a  real  bug- 
gy ride. 

5.  "Gilly"  shows  that  he  knows  "his  way  around"  with  a  vanity  case. 

6.  "Ted"  fails  to  heed  the  warning  of  the  bells  and  is  obliged  to  do  his  study- 
ing (?)  in  the  hall.  The  inter-collegiate  forensic  contestants  are  dinner  guests  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  O.  Ash.  Earl  Coffman  becomes  greatly  interested 
in  Berkeley  county  dates. 

7.  Students  are  delighted  with  an  entertainment  by  the  Masonic  Choir  of 
Hagerstown. 

Dorothy  Thomas  proves  herself  an  actress  and  quite  a  worldly  one. 

8.  Mrs.  White  gives  an  unusual  and  very  interesting  chapel  program. 
Helen  Lee  and  Louise  Hebb  are  at  their  best  and  thrill  their  audience. 

9.  Snow  drives  away  all  thoughts  of  opening  the  baseball  season. 

10.  "Dot"  and  "Buddy"  keep  smiling  as  usual. 

11.  Gertie  and  "Dukie"  become  even  more  inseparable. 

12.  "Coop"  delights  the  geometry  class  with  his  version  of  "So's  Your 
Old  Lady." 

13.  Miss  Turner,  Earl  Coffman,  and  Hilda  Beall  give  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the 
Cohongoroota  goes  to  press. 


One  Hundred  Thirty-six 


False  Alarm 


Once  upon  a  morning  dreary,  as  I  pondered  weak  and  weary 
O'er  a  hundred  lines  of  Wordsworth  that,  Miss  Turner  bade  jne  say, 
While  on  high  my  thoughts  were  winging,  suddenly  there  came  a  ringing, 
Came  a  loud,  discordant  ringing  of  a  bell  not  far  away. 

From  the  classrooms  students  hurried;  up  and  down  the  halls  they  scurried, 
Looking  frightened,  tired  and  worried,  as  back  and  forth  they  raced. 
Running  'round  and  madly  dashing  up  and  down,  and  even  crashing 
Into  other  students  passing  through  the  corridor  in  haste. 

"What,"  I  questioned,  "is  the  matter?",  when  above  the  frenzied  patter 
Came  another  noisy  clatter  of  the  bell  out  in  the  hall. 
"Is  it  fire  alarm  or  panic?"  still  I  asked,  becoming  frantic, 
Of  a  Senior,  wise,  gigantic — "Changing  classes — that  is  all!" 

EVELYN  DUKE,  '28 


One  Hundred  Thirty-seven 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WE  ADVERTISE  OUR 
ADVERTISERS  AND 
URGE  YOU  TO  PA- 
TRONIZE  THEM. 
YOU  WILL  FIND 
THEIR  NAMES  ON  A 
POSTER  IN  THE 
HALL  OF 

SHEPHERD  COLLEGE 


W.  H.  KNODE  &  SON 

Manufacturers  of  Ice 

Dealers  in 
Anthracite  and  Bituminous 

Coal 

CORN  AND  HAY 


Deal  Where  Your  Dollars  Have 
More  Cents 


Residence  Phone  18-R 
Ice    Plant  Phone  55-R 

SHEPHERDSTOWN,  W.  VA. 


SHEPHERD  COLLEGE 
Can't  be  beat 

Neither  can  the 

Jefferson  Lunch  Room 

SHEPHERDSTOWN,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


One  Hundred  Thirty-eight 


Get  it  at  

OWENS'  DRUG  STORE 

"THE  REX ALL  STORE" 

THE  HOME  OF  PURE  DRUGS 
LIGGETT'S,  NORRIS',  AND  JOHNSTON'S  CHOCOLATES 

VICTROLAS  and  All  the  Late  Victor  Records 

Eastman  Kodaks  and  Films,  also  the  Best  Line  of  Toilet  Articles  and 
Household  Needs  —  "Conklin"  and  "Parker"  Pens  and  Pencils. 

Phone  Jefferson  15-K  Night  Call  3-R 

WE  CAN  MAIL  YOU  ANYTHING,  ANYWHERE 


GREY  LODGE 

SHEPHERDSTOWN,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Attractive,  Pleasant  Place,  Where  Parents,  Friends,  and 
Others  Interested  in  Shepherd  College  May  Find 
Good  Accommodations  and  Excellent  Meals 


H.    C.  MALONE 

SANITARY  PLUMBING 

STEAM,  HOT  WATER  and  VAPOR  HEATING 
ELECTROL  AUTOMATIC  OIL  BURNERS 
PNEUMATIC  WATER  SYSTEMS 

Telephone  20-F  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 


Dorothy  Jones — "Mother,  did  you  know  that  red,  blue,  and  green 
are  first  grade  colors?" 

Mrs.  Jones — "What  makes  you  think  so?" 
Dorothy — "Miss  Hall  says  they  are  primary  colors." 

Shore — "Boys,  there  is  no  use  talking,  I  grade  around  this  place." 
Cooper — "I  guess  the  teachers  all  know  how  you  grade  by  this  time." 

Flanagan — "Maddex  sure  can  sing." 

Rider — "I  should  say  he  can,  for  just  last  night,  when  I  was  in  bed, 
I  heard  him  singing  when  he  turned  the  corner  by  the  dormitory." 
Flanagan — "What  was  he  singing?" 
R  ider —  "A  nnie  La  uric.' ' 


One  Hundred  Thirty-nine 


Martinsburg,  West  Virginia 

READY-TO-WEAR 

SHOES,  MILLINERY  AND  SUITABLE  GIFTS 
FOR  THE  GRADUATE 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  Life  Insurance 
Companies  in  America 
Attractive  Policies  for  Teachers  and  Students 

A.  B.  KELLER,  Agent 

217  Tennessee  Avenue 
MARTINSBURG,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Of  course  putting  money  aside  for  the  future  is  important,  but  to  place  it  where 
it  will  be  absolutely  secure  is  even  more  important. 

Deposited  in  this  strong  bank  your  money  earns  more  money  and  helps  you  to 
get  ahead.  There  is  nothing  complicated  about  the  opening  of  an  account  in 
this  institution,  no  red  tape  and  no  undue  formalities.  Just  come  in,  the  rest 
is  easy.    We  receive  you  in  a  spirit  of  helpful  co-operation. 

THE  PEOPLES  TRUST  COMPANY 

MARTINSBURG,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM. 


One  Hundred  Forty 


JOHN  WESLEY  DEAN 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 
Dry    and    Vacuum  Cleaner 

Hotel  Berkeley  Building,  West  King  Street 
MARTINSBURG,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


YOUNG   MEN'S   CLOTHES  THAT 
ARE  CORRECT  IN  EVERY 
DETAIL 

THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  SHOP 

41  S.  Queen  Street 
MARTINSBURG,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Cohen's  for  Quality 

M.  COHEN  &  SON 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Ladies'  and  Children's 
Wearing  Apparel 


DR.  J.  E.  HERBERT 

DENTIST 

Opposite  Hotel  Berkeley 
MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 


Mr.  Kenamond  (to  chemistry  class) — "Is  this  experiment  clear  to 
every  one?" 

"Gilly" — "As  clear  as  dirt," 

Mr.  Kenamond — "All  right  then,  that  covers  the  ground." 

Taxter  (after  a  breathless  minute)—  "Dearest,  am  1  the  first  man  that 
ever  held  you  in  his  arms?" 

She — "Yes,  of  course.    Why  do  men  always  ask  that  the  first  thing?" 

Mr.  Kinney — "I  wish  the  dorm  table  would  groan." 
Miss  Turner — "Don't  talk  about  family  affairs  in  public." 
Mr.  Kinney — "Well,  we  are  all  one  big  family." 


One  Hundred  Forty-one 


Buick 

Buick 

O     11/     ITMT  1V/l¥f  T  CD      A  l 

b.  W.  KLINl  M1LLLK,  Agent 

for 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

1927  Models  on  Exhibition  and  Sale 
at 

MILLER'S  GARAGE 

MARTINSBURG,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Buick 

Buick 

SANITARY  RESTAURANT 

FIRST  CLASS  SERVICE 

HARRY  M.  FISHER 

OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

Watchmakers     -  Jewelers 

MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 

Engravers 

121  N.  Queen  Street 

Miss  Turner — "Mr.  Roulette, 
why  are  you  reading  from  Mr. 
Shore's  paper?" 

Mr.  Roulette — "I  didn't  have 
any  paper  last  night.'' 

Miss  Arnold — "Will  you  please 
leave  the  library,  Mr.  Boswell?" 

"Skinny" — "Yes  ma'am,  and 
where  shall  I  leave  it?" 

MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 

"GIFTS  THAT  LAST" 

"LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  GIFT 
PROBLEMS" 

One  Hundred  Forty-two 


Women's  Store 
115  N.  Queen  St. 


KIRSON'S 

-  6  BIG  STORES  - 


Men's  Store 
215  N.  Queen  St. 


MARTINSBURG, 

CHARLES  TOWN,  W.  VA. 
HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


THOMPSON  &  THOMPSON 

THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  CLOTHES 

PHONE  217 
MARTINSBURG,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


SENIORS  —  JUNIORS 

SOPHOMORES  —  FRESHMEN 

There  is  nothing  like  the  regular  reading  of  the  daily  newspapers  for  information  of 
every  kind. 

The  newspaper  takes  the  messages  of  Presidents,  Kings  and  Premiers  to  the 

people  and  it  carries  the  voice  of  the  Nation  back  to  them.    Banker  and  laborer, 

office  and  home,  are  linked  in  the  democracy  of  its  news  and  comment. 

No  other  agency  serves  so  promptly  and  correctly,  and  in  such  volume,  city, 

county,  state,  national  and  international  present-day  history. 

Newspaper  readers  are  the  best  informed  of  all  people. 

Consistent  newspaper  reading  makes  for  better  citizenship, 
because  one  must  be  well  informed  to  be  the  highest  type 
citizen. 

MARTINSBURG  JOURNAL 

Eastern  West  Virginia's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 


One  Hundred  Forty-three 


Mail  us  your  deposits  if  it 
is  inconvenient  for  you  to 
come  in  person. 

4%  ON  SAVINGS 
The 

BANK  OF  MARTINSBURG 

MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 

— a  strong  bank. 

— a  progressive  bank. 

— a  friendly  bank. 

"The  bank  with  the  chime  clock" 


Mr.  White — "Every  one  is  com- 
pelled to  attend  chapel  this  morn- 
ing." 

Voice  from  rear — "Give  me  liber- 
ty or  give  me  death!" 

Mr.  White— "Who  said  that?" 
Same  voice — "Patrick  Henry." 

Mrs.  Cavalier — "You  can't  see 
Dorothy;  she  has  trouble  with 
bronchitis." 

Haldeman — "Wait  till  I  get  my 
hands  on  that  Italian." 

Mary — "Will  your  parents  be 
surprised  when  you  graduate?" 

"Skinny" — "No,  they've  been  ex- 
pecting it  for  several  years." 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 

Owned,  Controlled,  Operated  absolutely  by  Local  Interest. 
Connects    over      15,000    Jefferson    County    People    with    the  world. 

Main  Office 
CHARLES  TOWN,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Exchanges 

CHARLES  TOWN,  SHEPHERDSTOWN  &  HARPERS  FERRY, 

W.  VA. 


HENRY  C.  GETZEN-DANNER,  General  Manager 


One  Hundred  Forty-four 


A  GOOD  SCHOOL  IN  A  GOOD  TOWN 
THAT'S  SHEPHERD  COLLEGE 

So's  Your  Capitol  Department  Store 
AT  HARPERS  FERRY,  W.  VA. 

Capitol  Department  Store,  Harpers  Ferry,  W .  V a. 


Seeing    Harpers    Ferry's    Historic   Spots    is    not    complete  without 

a  visit  to 

NICHOLS'  DRUG  STORE 

for 

INFORMATION,  PURE  DRUGS,  SODA 
KODAKS  AND  FILMS 


JEFFERSON  BAKING  COMPANY 

BAKERS 

FAMOUS   MARTHA  WASHINGTON 
BREAD 

HARPERS  FERRY,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Williamson — "What  makes  this 
train  so  slow?" 

Conductor — "If  you  don't  like  it, 
get  off  and  walk." 

Williamson — "I  would,  only  I'm 
not  expected  until  train  time." 

Paul  (giving  a  report  in  geography 
class) —"The  jungle  was  terribly 
thick.  In  fact,  no  one  but  a  mon- 
key could  enter  it." 

Miss  Trotter— "Did  you  have 
much  trouble?" 


THE 

BANK  OF  HARPERS  FERRY 

HARPERS  FERRY,  W.  VA. 

Member  Federal  Reserve 

Solid  as  the  mountains 


One  Hundred  Forty-five 


LINK    AND  JONES 

Home  of  Good  Clothes 

Everything  for  Men  and  Boys — 

Ten  Per 

Cent  Off  for  Students 

Palm  Building 

Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

WASHINGTON  CANDY  KITCHEN 

HOME  MADE  CANDY 

SANDWICHES  AND  LUNCHES 

CHARLES  TOWN,  W.  VA. 

MELVIN  T.  STRIDER 

CHARLES  TOWN  LUMBER 

COMPANY 

Funeral  Director  and 

Licensed  Embalmer 

LUMBER  AND  MILL  WORK 

TELEPHONE  NO.  174 

Full  Supply  of  Caskets  and  Burial 

Robes  on  Hand  —  Auto  Service 

DEALER  IN  FURNITURE 

Floor   Covering   and  Everything 

While    here    in    Charles    Town  visit 

for  the  Home 

the  New  York  Restaurant. 

CHARLES   TOWN,  JEFFERSON 

Our  Motto  Is 

COUNTY,  W.  VA. 

"CLEAN,  QUICK  &  PROMPT 

House  Phone  35        Office  Phone  162 

SERVICE." 

NEW  YORK  RESTAURANT 

One  Hundred  Forty-six 


WESTERN  MARYLAND  COLLEGE 

WESTMINSTER,  MARYLAND 

ALBERT  NORMAN  WARD,  I).  I).,  LL.  D„  President 

For  YOUNG  MEN  and  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Unexcelled  Location,  Modern  Curriculum,  Com- 
plete Equipment,  Moderate  Rates. 
Graduates  from  approved  High  Schools  admitted 
without  conditions. 

CATALOGUE    UPON  APPLICATION 


WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY 

A  Modern  State  University  with  Modern  Standards  and  Up-to-Date  Equipment 
YOUR  OWN  UNIVERSITY 
The  University  Organization  Embraces 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE,  James  M.  Callahan,  Ph.  D.,  Dean; 
including  the  ordinary  departments  and  the  department  of  Military 
Science. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  Clement  Ross  Jones.  M.  M.  E..  Dean:  in- 
cluding Civil,  Mechanical,  Mining.  Electrical  and  Chemical  Engineering. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Henry  <i.  Knight.  Ph.  D.,  Dean:  including 
the  Department  Of  Home  Economics  and  offering  a  full  four  year  course 
in  scientific  Argiculture  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  Agr. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.  Joseph  Warren  Madden.  J.  D.,  Dean:  offering  a  three- 
year  course  in  law,  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.  I!. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE,  (recently  admitted  to  Class  A),  John  N.  Simp- 
son, M.  D.,  Dean:  including  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  and  offering  the 
first  two  years  of  the  regular  course  for  the  degree  of  M.  D. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Louis  Black,  Director.  Instruction  by  thoroughly 
trained  teachers  in  piano,  stringed  instruments,  pipe  organ,  voice,  harmony, 
theory  of  music,  and  public  scl  1  music. 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL.  L.  L.  Friend  A.  M..  Director:  of  twelve  weeks  dur- 
ation offering  University  courses,  together  with  special  work  for  teachers 
not  able  to  attend  the  University  at  other  times. 

FIRST  SEMESTER  BEGINS  THIRD  MONDAY  IN  SEPTEMBER.  Monday. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  are  registration  days. 

Expenses  Reasonable  Send  for  Catalogue 

FRANK  B.  TROTTER,  LL.  D.,  President 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia 


Miss  Turner  (in  English) — "Give 
an  example  of  words  in  a  scries." 
Roulette — ■' '  Worl<  1  Series. ' ' 


Teacher — "What  author  is  known 
for  his  vocabulary?" 

Stu<  lent—' '  Noah  Webster, ' ' 


One  Hundred  Forty-seven 


We  are  proud  of  the  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATES  :in<l  their  splendid 
achievements.  We  congratulate  you 
and  wish  you  much  future  success. 
We  also  extend  to  you  an  invitation  in- 
to  the  business  world.  Business  is  the 
great  twentieth-century  profession  :  the 
responsibility  in  this  great  profession 
rests  upon  the  student  of  today.  Op- 
portunities are  limitless  for  the  busi- 
ness trained  young  man  and  woman. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  our  nine  accred- 
ited Commercial  Courses  and  how  we 
can  help  you. 

Write  for  free  catalog 

National  Business  College 

Roanoke  :-:  Virginia 


Mrs.  Gardiner  (in  history  class) — 
"How  long  was  the  thrity  years 
war?" 

Oscar  Jones — "I  don't  know." 

Helen  Lee  Long — "I'll  teach  you 
to  flirt  with  other  women." 

Quentin  Evans — "You  don't  have 
to,  I  already  know." 

"He  finished  his  correspondence 
course,  didn't  he?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  was  in  the  post-office 
when  he  graduated." 

Miss  Turner— "Now,  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, if  you  had  a  little  more 
spunk  you  would  stand  better  in 
your  classes.  Do  you  know  what 
spunk  is?" 

Williamson — "Yes,  ma'am.  It  is 
the  past  participle  of  spank." 


"PHOTOGRAPHS 
LIVE  FOREVER" 

Hiedwohl's  Studio 

68  W.  Washington  Street 
HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


One  Hundred  Forty-eight 


MARSHALL  COLLEGE 

OFFERS 

Standard  Academic  Course  with  A.  B.  Degree. 

A  Standard  Teachers'  College  Course  with  A.  B.  Degree. 

A  Standard  Normal  Course  with  Diploma. 

A  wide  range  of  selective  courses 

All  with  the  art  and  civic  advantages  of  a  prosperous  city. 

Necessary  cost  of  room,  board  and  tuition,  $350.00  per  year  or  less. 

For  catalogue  or  special  information  address  the  Secretary 

MARSHALL  COLLEGE 

Huntington,  West  Virginia 
M.  P.  SHAWKEY,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D.,  President 


To  Shepherd  College  Graduates 

Davis  and  Elkins  College  invites  you  to  examine  carefully  the  advantages 
offered  to  juniors  and  seniors  to  complete  their  full  college  course. 

First,  the  location  is  ideal,  the  equipment  is  new  and  commodious,  the 
charges  are  moderate  and  the  work  of  the  College  is  recognized  by  the  state  of 
West  Virginia  and  by  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  other  states. 

Our  curriculum  is  free  from  fads.  Courses  are  offered  leading  to  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education 

Write  for  catalogue. 

JAMES  E.  ALLEN,  LL.  D,,  President 


Stemple — "Widmyer,  can  you  tell  me  what  the  name  of  this  watch  is?" 
Widmyer — "Wonder  watch." 
Stemple — "Where  do  you  get  that?" 

Widmyer — "Every  time  you  look  at  it  you  wonder  what  time  it  is." 

Kinney  came  into  the  English  room  early  one  morning  to  ask  Miss 
Turner  to  excuse  him  from  class. 

"May  I  be  excused  from  class,  Miss  Turner?"  he  said. 
"What  excuse  do  you  have?" 
"Well,  I  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do." 

"Why  should  I  excuse  you  from  my  class  so  that  you  can  work  for 
another  teacher?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  then,  my  excuse  is  that  I  am  sick." — He  was  immediately 
excused ! 


One  Hundred  Forty-nine 


"GOOD  CLOTHESandSHOES" 


"FMIN  YOUR  FAITH  TO  US" 

25*27  N.  POTOMAC  STM—  HAGERSTOWN.  MP. 


For  the  Greatest  Bargains 

in  DIAMONDS,  WATCHES, 
RINGS  of  Every  Description. 
Jewelry,  Clocks,  Silverware 
at  Prices  that  Mean  a  Big 
Savings  to  You. 

Finest  Stock  to  Select  From 


G.  F.  BAKER,  Jeweler 


24  E.  Washington  St. 


Hagerstown,  Md. 


Men's  Snappy  Suits, 
Furnishings  and  Hats 

COLLEGE  CLOTHES  SHOP 

23  South  Potomac  Street 
HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


O.  T.  Reilly 

ANT I ET AM  BATTLEFIELD 
OFFICIAL  GUIDE 

Sharpsburg,  Maryland 

(30  Years'  Experience) 

Battlefield  Guide  Books,  32  pages 
Illustrated  and  Descriptive.  Price  40c. 
For  sale — Civil  War  relics  of  vari- 
ous kinds;  postcards;  fobs;  pennants, 


45c. 


2  PUBLIC  SQUARE 


Mary — "What  did  you  write  your  term  paper  on?" 
Dot — "Paper,  of  course." 

Miss  Turner — "Is  it  correct  to  say  'They  followed  each  other  out  of 
the  door'?" 

Howard — "Yeh,  it  was  a  revolving;  door." 

Miss  Blackford — "Oscar,  you  still  have  powder  in  your  ears  from 
after  shaving." 

Oscar — "That's  not  powder,  that's  hog  feed." 

John  Lee — "I  eat  an  onion  sandwich  every  Friday  night." 
Jean  Harlan — "So  I  notice  every  Sunday  evening." 


One  Hundred  Fifty 


Jefferson  Security 
Bank 

Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

C.  J.  MILLER,  President 
S.  J.  HODGES,  Vice-President 
HARRISON  SCHLEY,  Cashier 
C.  F.  LYNE,  Asst.  Cashier 

Established  1869 

Capital  Stock  $30,000 
Surplus  $45,000 

Interest   Paid  on   Time  Deposits 

Safety  Deposit  Boxes  for  Rent 
Modern  Appointments 
Discounts  Daily 

GEO.  M.  BELTZHOOVER 

SHEPHERDSTOWN,  W.  VA. 

GEO.  HI.  BELTZHOOVER,  Jr. 

Suite  6-7-8-10  Fajfan  Arcade 
WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

ATTORNEYS  AND 
COUNSELLORS 

GENERAL  LAW  PRACTICE 
AND  COLLECTIONS 

C.  L.  STARLIPER 

LUNCHES  AND  CONFECTIONS 
CIGARS  —  CIGARETTES  —  TOBACCO 

LODGING 

SHEPHERDSTOWN  W.  VA. 

Miss  Turner  (in  English  litera- 
ture class) — "What  type  of  poetry 
did  Burns  write  best?" 

Henderson — ' '  Prose. ' ' 

Mr.  Newcome — "What  becomes 
of  bugs  in  winter?" 

Tom  Heltzel — "You  can  search 
me." 

H.  A.  Harris 

HIGH  CLASS 
Merchant  Tailoring 
Cleaning  and  Pressing 

PHONE  14-W 
SHEPHERDSTOWN,  W.  VA. 
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Shepherdstown  Light  and 
Water  Company 

WELSHANS  BUILDING 

ELECTRIC  FLAT-IRONS      CURLING  IRONS 
MARCEL  WAVERS  COOKERS 

TOASTERS         HOT  PLATES 
RANGES  REFRIGERATORS 

"Everything  Electrical" 
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SHEPHERDSTOWN 
REGISTER 

"BEST  PAPER  IN  JEFFERSON 
COUNTY,  W.  VA." 

H.  L.  SNYDER,  Publisher 

SATISFACTORY 
COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 

C.  N.  BYRON 

The  Winchester  and  Keen 
Kutter  Line 

Hardware 

Everything  in  Hardware 

SANITARY  PLUMBING  AND 
REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 

H.  P.  SCHLEY 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

A  rull  line  or  rootwear  tor 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen 

We  pay  postage  on  out  of  town 
orders 

SHEPHERDSTOWN,  W.  VA. 

CHARLES  WELLS'  BARBER 
SHOP 

GOOD  HAIR-CUT  AND  SHAVE 

LADIES'  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 
SHEPHERDSTOWN,  W.  VA. 

Mr.  Kenamond  (in  chemistry  when  Henry  Spillman's  apparatus  was 
leaking  hydrogen  chloride) — "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that'.'" 
Spilhnan — "What  would  you  suggest?" 

("Red"  Trump  in  trigonometry  tapped  Arthur  Brown's  head  with  a 
Parker  pencil  which  clicked." 

Miss  Trotter  (seeing  the  experiment) — "What's  wrong?" 
"Red" — "I  was  just  proving  to  Brown  that  his  head  is  loose." 
Miss  Trotter — "I  thought  something  was  loose." 

Loren  Sigley  (washing  dishes  Sunday  evening  at  Miller  Hall) — "Helen 
Lee,  you  wash  them  and  I'll  drench  them." 
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Mr.  Kenamond  (trying  to  convince  the  male  students  of  his  chemistry 
class  that  their  feet  should  be  kept  on  the  floor) — "A  man's  breeding  is 
determined  by  the  distance  which  he  keeps  his  feet  from  the  floor." 

Kinney — "Don't  you  judge  race  horses  by  their  feet?" 

Mr.  Kenamond — "Yes." 

Kinney — "They  hold  their  feet  high  don't  they?" 

Hilda  (getting  reference  book) — "I'm  going  to  get  Dyer  this  period." 
Kathleen — "It'll  take  more  than  a  period  to  get  him." 

Mr.  Newcome  (in  agriculture) — "Any  questions  now  before  we  turn  to 

hogs?" 

GIBSON'S  DRUG  STORE 

OPPOSITE  COLLEGE 

STATIONERY 

Whitman's  Candy,             Soda  Water 
Parker  Pens,  Kodak  Films 
ROBERT  GIBSON 

Prescription  Druggist 
SHEI'HERDSTOWN,  W.  VA. 

H.  S.  KNODE 

  DEALER  IN   

FRESH   MEATS,  GROCERIES, 

FRUITS,  BREAD,  CANDIES,  ETC. 

FRESH  PORK,  SAUSAGE, 
PUDDING  AND  FISH  IN  SEASON 

SHEPHERDSTOWN,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

MORGAN'S  GARAGE 

A.  C.  MORGAN.  Proprietor 

Star  Sales  and  Service 
GOODYEAR  TIRES 
EXIDE  BATTERIES 

Phone  14-F 

SHEPHERDSTOWN.  WEST  VIRGINIA 

A.  E.  BOSWELL 

  DEALER  IN   

FANCY  GROCERIES  AND 
PROVISIONS 

NOTIONS  &  QUEENSW ARE,  ETC. 
SHEI'HERDSTOWN,  W.  VA. 

'  A  SMILE  FOLLOWS  EVERY  SPOONFUL" 
H.  A.  TENNANT                                                                           SHEPHERDSTOWN.  W.  VA. 
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HOFFMAN,  BARNHART  &  CLOPPER 

MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  FURNISHERS 


LADIES 

HOSE 

HAGERSTOWN 

MARYLAND 

Miss  Turner — "Mr.  Rossell,  this 
class  meets  at  one  o'clock." 

Rossell — "But,  the  bell  just  rang 
in  the  hall." 

COMPLIMENTS 

Miss  Turner — "Well,  it  must  have 
been  for  the  next  class." 

—  of  — 

THE  FLEISHER 

DANZER  METAL 

COMPANY 

WORKS 

SHEET  METAL 

HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

SPECIALISTS 

HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

THE  RUBY  JACKSON  SHOPPE 

LADIES'  AND  MISSES'  WEARING 
APPAREL 

109  N.  POTOMAC  ST.,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 
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THE  BLUE  RIDGE 
TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY 

PROVIDES 

New  Chair  Car  Service  on  all  long  distance  routes,  giving  the 
traveler  DeLuxe  Pullman  Comfort.  Frequent  speedy  sched- 
ules, reaching  Baltimore,  Washington,  Cumberland,  Frederick, 
Hagerstown,  Winchester,  Martinsburg,  Harpers  Ferry,  Waynes- 
boro, Pa.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  Hancock,  Sharpsburg,  Westminster,  Smithsburg  and  many 
other  cities  and  towns.     See  folder  for  complete  schedules. 

Ride  on  Rubber 
HAGERSTOWN  -  MARYLAND 

Telephone  2400 

Special  Trips  Arranged 


When  You  Think  of  Music 

BAND  OR  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 

A.   W.    SEIGM  AN 

Has  the  Most  Complete  M  usic  Store  Nearby 

116  W.  Franklin  Street  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


Miss  Hall  (in  clothing) — "Dorothy,  you  must  not  bite  threads." 
Dorothy  Jones — "I  did  not  know  that  you  were  so  near." 

Mr.  Ash  (in  rural  sociology  class) — "Girls,  you  had  better  come  out 
to  the  debate  tonight,  because  your  young  men  are  coming." 
Miss  Harlan — "Have  they  come  yet?" 

Miss  Turner  (who  in  explaining  punctuation  to  one  of  her  rhetoric 
class  said  that  she  was  taught  that  punctuation  marks  were  "stops") — "Mr. 

Loy  punctuate  this  sentence  'Someone  recognized  the  odor  as  that  of 

a  skunk,  so  we  speedily  retraced  our  steps  for  fifty  yards'." 

Mr.  Loy — "A  semi-colon  after  skunk." 

Miss  Turner — "Mr.  Loy,  I  don't  know  whether  that  would  be  a  good 
stopping  place  or  not." 
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WILLIAM  BESTER  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

Florists 

205-209  S.  Potomac  St. 
HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS  FOR  ALL 
OCCASIONS 
ALL  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS 

BEDDING  PLANTS  IN  SEASON 
Phone  C.  &  P.  19 


Our  desire  is  to 
equip  you  properly 
for  your  favorite 
sport 

WILSON -POFFINBERGER 

(INCORPORATED) 

Hagerstown,  Maryland 


FOR  HEALTH 

—  EAT  — 

Imperial 

The  Cream  of  All  Ice  Cream 
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Shepherd  College  State 
Normal  School 

SHEPHERDSTOWN,  W.  VA 

Member  American  Association  of  Teachers' 
Colleges. 

A  Standard  Normal  School  and  Junior  College 
for  Teachers  of  high  standards. 

Two  years  of  fully  Accredited  Collegiate  work 
with  one  year  of  Sub-Freshman. 

Two  outstanding  coaches  produce  outstanding 
teams  in  all  branches  of  athletics  for  men  and  women. 

Certificates  Awarded  in  Music  and  Art. 

Dormitories  for  Men  and  Women  at  very  reason- 
able rates.  No  ambitious  young  person  need  be  de- 
prived of  a  higher  education. 

Successful  debating  teams  represent  the  school 
every  year. 

The  Standard  Normal  certificate  is  valid  in  all 
states. 

A  highly  trained  Faculty,  unsurpassed  by  any 
school. 

Fall  Semester  opens  September  13,  1927. 
Special  Spring  Term,  April  24,  1928. 
For  catalog  or  information,  write 

W.  H.  S.  WHITE,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
President 
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€)[  We  make  a  specialty  of  printing  College  and  School 
Catalogues  and  Annuals,  operating  a  Complete  Print- 
ing and  Binding  Service,  all  under  one  roof. 

€Jf  With  Linotype  and  Monotype  Machine  Composi- 
tion, automatic  presses,  and  skilled  workmen,  we  are 
able  to  operate  with  maximum  efficiency,  and  produce 
work  that  is  right. 

€[(  We  printed  and  bound  the  1927  Cohongoroota.  Write 
us  before  placing  your  next  order.  Your  inquiry  will 
have  our  best  attention  and  service. 


Hagerstown  Bookbinding  &  Printing  Co. 

PRINTERS  AND  BINDERS 

HAGERSTOWN  Telephone  2000  MARYLAND 


One  Hundred  Sixty 


